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desktop ends 
the Internet begins. 


oe is here. And that means there are a bunch of webby things you can do right now 
using what you already know right now. You can type a Web address into anything, for instance, 
and Office 97 will recognize itand ==) | 4 1, You can find files on your corporate 
intranet just by typing in a keyword, the same way you'd search the Web. And if you want to publish 
something to the Web, just select. = == ~———~_-~ Boom, instant Web page, no programming 


required. Better still, you can share fully functional Office documents—a spreadsheet, for example, 





that a bunch of key people can update simultaneously. You can even | tant hyper - that 
go from one Office document or spreadsheet to another. All of this webbiness helps you find and 
save and share your work with the rest of the world and, more particularly, the rest of the office. 
Want to know more? Check out our Web site. New Microsoft Office 97. This is the good stuff. 
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Where do you want to go today?” www.microsoft.com/ office Microsoft 


Take a break from predictability and check out 


the new Escort ZX2. It's the kind of breakaway everyone needs 


and just the car that will GRAB you. 


A car packed with just about anything your mind can imagine. 





With an incredible sound system for those times in 
standard tiem speaker’ LIFE when you must crank the volume 
to the maximum level and sing like a 
rock star. And marked BY an available 6-disc CD changer 
where you get every bit of control over whatever 
you choose to listen to. There's also optional remote keyless entry 
so you don't have to worry about fumbling with your keys. 


Let's not forget THE handling and intense power. 


With solid suspension, you've got a firm grip on the road, 





and under the hood is a kickin’ 130-horsepower engine. 


There's no need to hold back. So snap on that safety belt, 


hold on to the WHEEL and be ready to get up close 


and personal with your fun side. You're driving the new Escort ZX2. 









starting at $12,995" 


take an interactive trip on highway ZX2: www ford.con ESCORT ZX. CD 


"98 Escort ZX2 MSRP; as shown $14,920 MSRP includes PEP 327A and Sport Appearance Package. Tax and title are extra 
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WHO'S 
RESPONSIBLE 
OR ME 


WHEN FLY? 


EERE 


In a word, us. That’s why United Airlines is initiating training programs for 
all of our employees. We will empower them to solve problems and make the 
decisions that will help make your flying experience a better one. This is going 
to be a different United Airlines. An even more professional United Airlines. 


Compared to the rest of the airline industry, we're heading in a different direction. 





a With your Premier Card you'll R Our employces are being - United is upgrading its 
get dedicated check-ins, best ry trained to help minimize ee fleet with more of the 
seats available and increased ; 1 the hassles of travel planes our customers 

&& levels of service ; profer to fly 





“) UNITED AIRLINES 















FREQUENT HEARTBURN SUFFERERS: 


if your heartburn 
medicine works 
so well, why do 
you keep 
getting 
heartburn? 





X@ ASTRA MERCK 
7 ™ 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT PRILOSEC 





Just one capsule of 
PRILOSEC daily can provide 
24-hour acid control. 


If you still suffer from heartburn two or more times 
a week, you probably don’t have ordinary heartburn. 


You may have a potentially serious condition called acid reflux 
disease (also known as gastroesophageal reflux disease, or GERD). 
Today doctors can help by prescribing PRILOSEC. It is highly 
effective in controlling acid production for 24 hours—even after 
meals, and all night, too—with just one capsule a day. 


Frequently prescribed by gastrointestinal specialists. 
Many GERD sufferers have experienced the 24-hour acid control 
and relief PRILOSEC can offer. 


Available only by prescription. Ask your doctor if 
PRILOSEC is right for you. 
PRILOSEC is generally well tolerated, but it is not for everybody. 


The most common side effects are headache (6.9%), diarrhea (3.0%), 
and abdominal pain (2.4%). 


Please read important information on the following page and discuss 
it with your doctor. 
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a ee nate ee eee ee ee ee ae ms) for frequent heartburn, 


1 FREE INFORMATION KIT 


' 1-800-356-3116 sy 


You will receive FREE: a brochure about frequent heartburn, 
acid reflux disease, and PRILOSEC; plus, a personal heartburn 
] diary, and a symptom questionnaire to help your doctor help you. | 






aD UST ONE CAPSULE DAILY FOR 24-HOUR ACID CONTROL 


_ PRILOSECCO. 
(OMEPRAZOLE) 20 MG ONCE DAILY 


© 1997 Astra Merck Inc. All rights reserved. *Registered trademarks of Astra AB 154665 2/97 0201 TIME 





Please read this summary carefully, and then ask your doctor about PRILOSEC. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug 


This advertisement does not take the place 


prescription drug for you 


of careful discussions with your doctor. Only your doctor has the training to weigh the risks and benefits of a 





PRILOSEC®*omerrazote) Delayed-Release Capsules 
BRIEF SUMMARY 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics and Metabolism: Omeprazole ~ in prarnacokinetc studies of 
single 20 mg omeprazole doses, an inorease in AUC of approximately four-fold wes noted in Asian subjects compared 
to Caucasians. Dose adjustment, particularly where maintenance of healing of erosive esophagts is ndcated, for the 
hepatically impaired and Asian subjects should be considered 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE Duodenal Ulcer: PRILOSEC is indicated for short-term treetment of active duodenal 
uicer, Most patients heal within 4 weeks. Some patients may require an additonal 4 weeks of therapy PRILOSEC. in 
combination with clarithromycin, is also indicated for treatment of patients with H., pyton infection and actwe duodenal 
ulcer to eradicate H. pyfor. Eradication of H. pyion has been shown to reduce the risk af duodenal ulcer recurrence. in 
patients who fail therapy, suscaptibilty testing should be done. If resistance to Ganthromyonn is Gemonstratied or suscep 
tibiity testing is not possible, atemnative antimicrobial therapy shoud be instituted (See the clanthromyon package 
insert, section.) Gastric Ulcer: PRILOSEC is indicated for short-term treatment (4-8 weeks) of active 
benign gastric ulcer Treatment of Gastroesophageal Reflux Disease (GERD): Symptomatic GERD - °° OSEC 
is indicated for the treatment of heartbum and other symptoms associated with GERD. Erosive Esophagitis - 
PRILOSEC is indicated for the short-term treatment [4-8 weeks) of erosive esophagitis which has been diagnosed by 
endoscopy. The efficacy of PRILOSEC used for longer than 8 weeks in these patients has not been established hithe 
rare instance ol @ patient not responding to 8 weeks of treatment, it may be helptul to give up to an adcitional 4 weeks 
of treatment. If there is recurrence of erosive esophagitis or GERD symptoms (e.g. heartburn), additonal 4-8 week 
courses of omeprazole may be considered. Maintenance of Healing of Erosive Esophagitis: PRILOSEC is reicated 
to maintain healing of erosive esophagtis. Controlled studies do not extend beyond 12 months. Pathological 
Hypersecretory Conditions: PRILOSEC is indicated for the long-term treatment of pathological hypersecretory conde 
tions (@.9., Zollinger-Elison syndrome, multiple endocrine adenomas and systemic mastooytosis} 


PRECAUTIONS General: Synptomatic response to therapy with omeprazole does not prectude the presence of 
gastric malignancy, Atrophic gastritis has been noted occasionally in gastric corpus biopsies from patients treated long 
term with omeprazole. Information for Patients: PRILOSEC Delayod-Release Capsules should be taken before eating 
Patients should be cautioned that the PRILOSEC Detayed-Release Capsule should not be opened, chewed or crushed, 
and should be swallowed whole. Drug Interactions: Other - Omeprazole can prolong the elimination of diazepam, 
wartarin and phenytoin, drugs that are metabolized by oxidation in the liver Although in normal subjects no interaction 
with theophyline or propranolol was found, there have been clinical reports of interaction with other drugs metabolized 
via the cytochrome P-450 system (¢.9., cyclosporine, cisulfram, benzodiazepines) Patients should be monitored to 
determing it tis necessary to adhust the dosage of these drugs when taken concomitantly with PRILOSEC Because of 
its profound and long lasting inhibition of gastnc acid secretion, itis theoretically possible that omeprazole may interfere 
with absorption of drugs where gastric pH is an important determinant of the boavallabilty (¢.¢., ketoconazole, 
ampicilin esters, and ron salts) In the cirical trials, antacids were used concomitantly with the administration of 
PRILOSEC. Combination Therapy with Clarithromycin - Co-adminstraton of omeprazole and Cantivomyon may 
result in increases in plasma levels of omeprazole, clarithromycin, and 14-nydroxy-clanthromycn. (See CUNICAL 
PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacoknetics: Comtwnation Therapy with Clanttvomycin in ful Prescribing information.) 
Concomitant administration of clarithromycin with cisapride, pimozide, or tertenadine is contraindicated. There have 
been reports of an interaction between erythromycin and astemizole resulting in OT prolongation and torsades de 
pontes, Concomitant administration of erythromycin and astemizole is contraindicated. Because clarithromyon is aiso 
metabolized by cytochrome P450, concomitant administration of clarithromycin with astemzole not recommended. 
(See also CONTRAINDICATIONS, Cianthromyon, above. Please refer to full prescribing information for clanthromyan 
belore prescribing | Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, t of Fertility: in two 24-month carcinogenioly studies 
in rats, omeprazole at daly doses of 1.7, 3.4, 13.8, 44.0 and 140.8 mg/kg/day japproximatiely 4 to 352 tes he human 
dose, based on a patient waight of 50 kg and a human dose of 20 mg) produced gastric ECL cell carcinoids in a dose 
related manner in both male and female rats: the incidence of thes effect was markedly higher in fernaie rats, which had 
Nigher blood levels of omeprazole, Gastric carcinoids seldom oocur in the untreated rat. in addition ECL cell hyperplasia 
was present in all treated groups of both sexes. in one of these studies, female rats were treated with 13.8 mg/kg/day 
omeprazole (approximately 35 times the human dose) for 1 year, then followed for an additional year without the drug 
No carcinoids were sean in these rats. An increasad incidence of treatment-retated ECL cel hyperplasia was observed 
at the end of 1 year (94% treated vs 10% controls}. By the second year the difference between treated and control rats 
was much smaller (46% vs 26%) but stil showed more hyperplasia in the treated group. An unusual primary malignant 
tumor in the stornach was seen in one rat (25s). No simfar tumor was seen in male or female rats treated for 2 years. For 
this strain of rat no simitar tumor has been noted historically. but a finding involving only one tumor is dificult to interpret 
A78-week mouse carcinogenicity study of omeprazole did not show increased tumor occurrence, but the study was not 
condusive. Omeprazole was not mutagenic in an in vitro Ames Saimonela typhimunum assay, an 7 wiro mouse 
\ymphoma cel assay and an in wwvo rat ver ONA damage assay. A mouse micronucieus test at 625 and 6250 times the 
human dose gave a borderine resull, a8 did an in vivo bone marrow chromosome aberration test A second mouse 
micronucleus study at 2000 times the human dose, but with different (suboptimal) sampling times, was negalve. 
Pregnancy: Omeprazole: Pregnancy Category C ~ in rabbits omeprazole in a dose range of 6.9 to 69.1 mg/kg/day 
(approximately 17 to 172 times the hurn@n dose) produced dose-related increases in emibryo-lethality, fetal resorptions 
and pregnancy disruptions. in rats, dose-related embryo/letal toxicity and postnatal developmental towolly were 
observed in offspring resulting from parents treated with omeprazole 138 to 138.0 mg/kg/day lapproxamatiely 35 to 345 
times the human dose). There are no adequate or well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Sporadic reports have 
been received of congenital abnormalities occurring in infants bor to women who have recerved omeprazole Guring 
pregnancy. Omeprazole should be used during pregnancy only i the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the 
fetus. Clarithromycin: Pregnancy Category C - Soe WARNING (above) and ful presenting information for 
clarithromycin before using in pregnant women. Nursing Mothers: |i not known whether omeprazole is excreted in 
human mik. In rats, omeprazole administration during late gestation and lactation at doses of 13.8 to 138 mg‘kg/day (35 
to 345 times the human dose} resulted in decreased weight gain in pups, Because many drugs are excreted in human 
milk, because of the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants from omeprazole, and because of the 
potential for tumorigenicity shown for omeprazole in rat carcinogenicity studies, a Gecision should be made whether to 
discontinue nursing or discontinue the drug, taking Into account the importance of the drug to the mother. Pediatric 
Use: Satety and effectiveness in chiddren have not been established. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: In the U.S. clinical trial population of 465 patients (including duodenal ulcer, Zolinger-Efison 
syndrome and resistant ulcer patents), the following adverse experiences were reported to occur in 1% or more of 
patients on therapy with PRILOSEC. Numbers in parentheses indicate percentages of the adverse expenences 
considered by investigators as possibly, probably, or definitely related to the drug. 
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Headache 69 (2.4) 63 7.7 (26) 
Diarrhea 3.0 (1.9) 310.8 “2105 
Abdominal Pain 2.40.4) Ka 21 
Nausea 2210.9) 3 4.1105) 
URI 19 16 26 
Duziness 1510.8) 00 2611.0) 
Vomiting 1.5 (04) 47 15105) 
Rash 1.5 (1.1) 00 00 
Constipation 1.1 (0.9) 00 0.0 
Cough 1 00 15 
Asthena 1,1 (0.2) 16018 15 (1.0) 
Back Pain VW 00 05 


The following adverse reactions which occurred in 1% of more of omeprazole-treated patients have been reported in 
Intemational double-blind, and open-label, clinical trials in which 2,631 patients and subjects recerved omeprazole 
Incidence of Adverse Experiences 2 1% Causal Relationship not Assessed 


Omeprazole (n=2631) Pracebo jn=120) 
Body as. 2 Whole, site unspecified = Abdominal pain §2 33 
Asthenia 13 08 
Digestive System Constipation 15 08 
Diarrhea 37 25 
Flatulence 2.7 58 
Nausea 40 67 
Vomiting 32 10.0 
Acid regurgitation 19 a3 
Nervous Systen/Psychiatnc Headache 29 25 


Additional adverse experiences occurring in <1% of patients or subjects in Gomestic and/or international trials, or 
cccurring since the drug was marketed, are shown below within each body system. in many instances the relationship 
to PRILOSEC” omeprazole} was unclear. Body As a Whole: Fever, pain, fatigue, malaise, abdominal swelling. 
Cardiovascular: Chest pain or angina, tachycardia, bradycardia, palpitation, elevated blood pressure, peripheral edema. 
Gastrointestinat Pancreatitis (some fatal), anorea, irritable colon, flatulence, fecal discoloration, esophageal canddass, 
mucosal atrophy of the tongue, dry mouth. uring treatment with omeprazole, gastric fundic gland polyps nave Deen 
noted rarely. These polyps are benign and appear to be reversible when treatment is discontnved. Gastro-duodenal 
carcinoids have been reported in patients with ZE syndrome on long-term treatment with PRILOSEC. This finding s 
bebeved to be a manifestation of the underlying condition, which is known to be associated with such tumors. Hepatic: 
Mid and, rarely, marked elevations of fiver function tests [ALT (SGPT), AST (SGOT), y-gutarn/ transpeptidase, akaine 
phosphatase, and bilirubin §aundice)}. in rare instances, overt liver disease has cocured, including hepatocelutar, 
cholestatic, or mixed hepatitis, iver necrosis (some fatal), hepatic fallure (some fata), and hepatic encephalopathy. 
Metabolc/Nutrtional: Hyponatremia, hypoglycemia, weight gain. Musculoskeletal Muscle cramps, myalgia, muscle 
weakness, joint pan, leg pain. Nervous System/Psychiatric: Psychic disturbances including depression, aggresson, 
hallucinations, confusion, insomnia, nervousness, tremors, apathy, somnolence, arwdety, dream abnormalities; vertigo; 
paresthesia; hemitacial dysesthesia. Respiratory: Epistaxis, pharyngeal pain. Stan: Rash and, very rarely, cases of severe 
generalized skin reactions including toxic epidermal necrolysis (TEN; some fatal), Stevens-Johnson syndrome, and 
erythema mufttorme (some severe); skin inflammation, urticana, angioedema, prurfus, alopecia, dry skin, hyperficross 
Special Senses: Tinnitus, taste perversion. Urogenital interstitial nephritis (some with positive rechallenge), urinary tract 


peculiar to this drug combination have been observed. Adverse experiences that have occurred have been Imited to 
those that have been previously reported with omeprazole or clarithromycin. Adverse experiences observed in controlled 
clinical trials using combination therapy with PRILOSEC and clarithromycin (n=346) which differed trom those previously 
described for omeprazole alone were: Taste perversion (15%), tongue discoloration (2%), rhinitis (2%), pharyngitis (1), 
and flu syndrome (1%), For more information on clarithromycin. refer to the clarithromycin package insert, ADVERSE 
REACTIONS section. 


OVERDOSAGE: Rare reports have been received of overdosage with omeprazole. Doses ranged from 320 mg to 900 
mg (16-45 times the usual recommended clinical dose}. Mantlestations were variable, but included confusion, 
drowsiness, blurred vision, tachycardia, nausea, daphoresis, flushing, headache, and dry mouth. Symptoms were 
transient, and no serious clinical outcome has been reported. No specific antidote for omeprazole overdosage is Known 
Omeprazole is extensively protein bound and is, therefore, not readily dialyzable. in the event of overdosage. treatment 
should be symptomatic and supportive 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION Duodenal Ulcer: Short-Term Treatment of Active Duodenal Ulcer. The recom: 
mended adult oral dose of PRILOSEC is 20 mg once cially, Most patients heal within 4 weeks. Some patients may require 
an additional 4 weeks of therapy. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE.) 


Reduction of the Risk of Duodenal Ulosr Recurrence: Combination Therapy with Clarithromycin 
Days 1-14: Days 15-28: 
PRILOSEC 40 mg q.<. (in the morning) plus clarithromycin 500 mg td PRILOSEC 20 mg q. 


Please refer to clarthromycin full prescribing information for CONTRAINDICATIONS and WARNING, and for information 
regarding dosing in elderly and renally impaired patents (PRECAUTIONS: General, PRECAUTIONS: Garigtne Use and 
PRECAUTIONS: Drug Interactions), Gastric Ulcer: The recommended adult oral dose is 40 mg onoe a day for 4 to 
weeks. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE, Gastnc Ulcer) Gastroesophageal Reflux Disease (GERD): The recom 
mended adut oral dose for the treatment of patients with symptomatic GERD and no esophageal lesions is 20 mg daily 
for up to 4 weeks. The recommended adutt oral dose for the treatment of patients with erosive esophagtis and accom- 
panying symptoms due to GERD is 20 mg dally for 4 to 8 weeks, (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE) Maintenance of 
Healing of Erosive Esophagitis: The recommended adult oral dose is 20 mg Galy Pathological Hypersecretory 
Conditions: The dosage of PRILOSEC in patients with pathological hypersecretory concitions vanes with the Incnigual 
patient. The recommended adult oral starting dose is 60 mg once a day. Doses should be adjusted to individual patient 
needs and should continue for as long as clinically indicated. Doses up to 120 mg tid. have been adminstered. Oaly 
Gosages of greater than 80 mg should be administered in dvided doses. No dosage adjustment is necessary for patents 
with renal impairment, hepatic dysfunction or for the elderly 





Distributed by Manufactured by. 
Astra Merck Mencx & Co, Inc. 
Wayne, PA 19087, USA Wiest Point, PA 19486, USA 
February 1997 __PRC-40/3/97 __ PRI2s 
NOTE: This summary provides important information shout PRILOSEC. ft yor wetg and 
more information, your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional labeling and 
then discuss it with them. 








See Dick and Jane enter 
the real world. 





7 Bo ae 
Bi See TIME For Kids win the 1997 Golden Lamp award, the most coveted ~aiy 
educational publishing award. For information on TIME’s classroom news [idPress 


publication for elementary school students (and a free copy), call 1-800-777-8600. W4daXN ES 


©1997 Time inc, TIME For Kids is a trademark of Time Inc 
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ONE PROBLEM WITH COMPREHENDING 
the case of Air Force First Lieut. Kelly 
Flinn [SEX IN THE MILITARY, June 2] is 
that many individuals have never been 
in the military and therefore do not 
understand it. Since people in the ser- 
vice deal with life and death, the armed 
forces cannot be compared with any oth- 
er human endeavor. Civilians must 
accept the idea that those in command 
must be held to a high and strict stan- 
dard. Since an officer's word must go 
unquestioned, lying under oath, as Flinn 
did, is a most grievous violation of trust 

John V. Kavanagh 

Chevy Chase, Md 
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Wings of Desire 

<¢ If everyone in the armed forces 
who committed adultery and lied 
about it was discharged, the U.S. 
would be totally unprotected. 99 


Florence L. Egan 
Newington, Conn 


THE AIR FORCE DID NOT CLAIM THAT 
Flinn’s performance had slipped because 
of her personal relationship. Ordering 
lovers to stop seeing each other is unrea- 
sonable and We may 
expect our pilots to be the best, but they 
are still human. 


unenforceable. 


David Spiwak 
Bloomsburg, Pa 


| AM KELLY FLINN’S BROTHER, AND I FEEL 
compelled to respond to the question 
posed on your cover asking if my sister is 
the stuff. Kelly's performance 
appraisals should help. Reports signed by 
her base commander at Minot (N.D.) Air 


wrong 


——— ss. 


Force Base clearly demonstrate her out- 
standing performance. Comments from 
1996 showed that she displayed “maturi- 
ty and responsibility above her peers.” 
Other remarks say, “Lt. Flinn is an out- 
standing officer and aviator—her perfor- 
mance stands head and shoulders above 
her peers ... incredibly sharp, profession- 
al warrior. Intelligent, aggressive and 
dedicated stellar performer in all 
aspects of officership and aviation.” She 
was also rated during aircrew-procedures 
testing as earning a “perfect 100% score.” 
Her evaluator commented, “Best perfor- 
mance of aircrews on testing I've ever 
seen.” She was also awarded “Distin- 
guished Graduate” in her B-52 co-pilot 
initial-qualification class. The wrong stuff? 
Perhaps, if mediocrity is the goal. 
Donald R. Flinn 
Atlanta 


IT IS SHAMEFUL THAT FLINN REFERRED 
to her situation as a “mistake.” A mistake 
is dialing the wrong number or locking 
your keys in the car. What Flinn did was 
lie, disobey direct orders and bring dis- 
honor to herself. This is much more than 
a mistake. This kind of “mistake maker” 
should not be flying nuclear weapons 
Curt Paison 
Chicago 


HEY, YOU'RE NOT DEAD YET. TAKE CONTROL OF YOUR DRIVING ENVIRONMENT. FIND THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ROAD 


AND CAR...CAR AND DRIVER. THIS IS THE SUPERCHARGED BONNEVILLE” BY PONTIAC. WITH LUXURY THAT DOESN'T IMPEDE 
YOUR SENSE OF ROAD AND A VERY ROBUST, AWARD-WINNING ENGINE UNDER ITS HOOD, THIS BOLD SEDAN IS BURYING 


EVERY PRECONCEPTION OF WHAT A LUXURY CAR HAS ALWAYS =] a 





AS THE FATHER OF MARC ZIGO, THE CIVIL- 
ian who was involved with Lieut. Flinn 
I am writing on behalf of a family that has 
had to bear great emotional pain, deep 
personal hurt and embarrassment be- 
cause of the improper behavior of two 
consenting adults. Our family believes 
that what Marc did was disgraceful and 
shameful and he has found the courage to 
admit publicly he was wrong. The true 
victim in all this is Gayla Zigo, our former 
daughter-in-law, and our hearts go out to 
her. Lieut. Flinn’s behavior was not only 
shameful but, since she was a military 
officer, less than honorable as well. Marc 
was brought up to know right from 
wrong, and as parents we feel responsl- 
ble for the loss of the moral compass he 
once had. It is our fervent hope he 
regains it, and we believe he will 
Paul Zigo 
Neptune, N.] 


HANG IN THERE, KELLY. YOU 
fire, got burned and got canned 
you got uneven justice 


PLAYED WITH 
Then 
not compassion, 
while your lover seems to have got away 
with it. But that’s O.K. Now you can get 
on with a real life, in a real world where 
a lot of real love and beauty await. 

Kimo O’Brien 
Sedona, Ariz 


IT IS ASAD SOCIETY WHEN THOSE IN POW- 
er, including military officers, equate 
their status with the ability to do as they 
please. Breaking vows, lying and covet- 
ing another person’s spouse do not a vic- 
tim make. Yea for the Air Force! 

Lilia W. Mayer 

Richmond, Va 


IN A FEW YEARS LIEUT. FLINN WILL PROB- 
ably be glad about her discharge from 
the Air Force. A person who can fly a 
B-52 loaded with nuclear weapons (and 
bring them back safely) can also learn to 
fly a Boeing airliner. A civilian pilot has 
as high a standing as an Air Force pilot, 
probably earns more and does not risk 
his or her career by dating a colleague, 
married or otherwise. 
Turan Fettahoglu 
Munich 


IS THE U.S. MILITARY THE ONLY ORGANI- 
zation in the world in which 
women and homosexuals of both types 
are compelled to work and live close 
together? If not, then why do scandals 
occur in the U.S. week after week while 
other countries either have no problems 
or don’t talk about them? 
Michel Aconin 
St. Laurent du Var, France 


men, 


“Shame on Them” 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE MURDER OF OUR 
son Ennis [NATION, June 2] includes 
speculation and rumor from two defense 
attorneys, Darren Kavinoky and Charles 
Lindner, who for a short while repre- 
sented the man accused of this crime. 
Lindner says attorneys in Los Angeles 
were deterred from taking the defen- 
dant’s case because “the word around 
town from Cosby is ‘Woe unto anyone 
who tries to profit from my son’s death.” 
That assertion is not true. I have never 
said anything like that to anyone at any 
time. I believe in, and would never inter- 
fere with, a judicial system that wishes to 
provide competent legal representation 
for every suspect, including the person 
accused of killing our son. Inappropriate 
profit from tragedies, however, can come 
in the form of defense attorneys’ audi- 
tioning to be news-media pundits, peo- 
ple who sell crime-scene photographs 
(as in the JonBenet Ramsey case) and the 
publishers of such. I would not say “Woe 
unto them” but rather “Shame on them.” 
Shame on anyone who contributes to the 
tabloidization of the 
American justice system. 


ever increasing 


Bill Cosby 
New York City 
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DRIVING EXCITEMENT. 


LUXURY WITH ATTITUDE. 





At your age, 
with your high cholesterol, 
what's your risk 
of a first heart attack? 


If you have high cholesterol, figure your risk of a first heart attack. 


Fill in your points for each risk factor. 


Age: Men 
Opts. Less than 35 
Lpt. 35to39 


) Total Cholesterol Level: 

Opts. Less than 240 mg/dl 
Lpt. 240 to 315 mg/dl 

2 pts. More than 315 mg/dl 
HDL Level (good cholesterol): 
0 pts. 39 to 59 mg/dL 

Lpt. 30to38 mg/dl 

2 pts. Under 30 mg/dL 

-Lpt. Over 60 mg/dl 

Blood Pressure: 

I don’t take blood pressure medication; 
pressure 1s: 


40 to 48 
49 to 53 


2 pts. 
3 pts. 


4 pts. 54+ 


Age: Women 

Opts. Less than 42 

lpt. 42to44 

Family History: 

2 pts. My family hasa history of heart disease or heart 
attacks before the age of 60 

Inactive Lifestyle: 

1 pt 


45 to 54 


55 to 73 


2 pts. 
3 pts. 


4 pts. 74+ 


L) 


=) 


I rarely exercise or do anything physically my blood 


demanding 
Weight: 
1 pt 


(Use your top or higher blood pressure number) 
Opts. Less than 140 mmHg 

Ipt. 140 to 170 mmHg 

2 pts. Greater than 170 mmHg 

(or) 

lam currently taking blood 

pressure medication 


I’m more than 20 lbs. over my ideal weight 
Smoking: 

1 pt 
Diabetic: 

lpt. Male Diabetic 

2 pts. Female Diabetic 


I'm a smoker 


1 pt 


L) Total Points 


If you scored 4 points or more, you could be at above average risk of a first heart attack 
compared to the general adult population. The more points you score, the greater your risk. 


If you have already had a heart attack or have heart disease, your heart attack risk 


is significantly higher. Only your doctor can evaluate your risk and recommend 
treatment plans to reduce your risk. If you don’t know your cholesterol level or 


blood pressure, ask your doctor if your levels should be checked. 
F ) 


Provided as an educational service from Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 


PRAVACHOL, in combination with diet, is 
proven to reduce the risk of a first heart 
attack, reduce the risk of death from 
heart disease, and reduce the need for 


surgery to clear blocked coronary 


arteries (such as bypass or angioplasty 
based on a landmark study including 
over 6,500 males with high cholesterol 
and no evidence of heart disease. 


3ecause PRAVACHOL is a prescription 


fed 


A | 


American Heart 
Association 

Fighting Heart Disease 

and Stroke 


drug, you should ask your doctor 
healthcare professional if PRAVA 
right for you. Some mild side effects, 
such as slight rash or stomach upset, 


occur in about 2-4% of patients. 













PRAVACHOL 


Proven to help prevent 
first heart attacks in people 
with high cholesterol. 


Pravacuot is the only cholesterol- your doctor about PRravacHo_. It helps 
lowering drug of its kind proven to reduce the risk of a first heart attack 

help prevent first heart attacks. Andthe and the need for surgery to clear blocked 
grim fact is, up to 33% of people do not coronary arteries. PRAVACHOL has been 
survive their first heart attack. Improving _ prescribed by doctors for millions of men 
your diet and exercise is an important and women worldwide. It could help you 


first step, but may not be enough. So ask _live a longer, healthier life. 


Ask your doctor if PRAVACHOL is right for you. Or call 
1-800-PREVENT for information on first heart attack prevention 
including a free brochure from the American Heart Association. 





It’s all provided by Bristol-Myers Squibb. 


Proven to help prevent 
first heart attacks. 


Visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com 
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More to America’s Art 


THOUGH YOUR SPECIAL ISSUE “AMERICAN 
Visions” [Spring 1997] was impressive 
and rich with imagery, it disenfran- 
chised many Americans by omission. 
The issue does not take into account the 
contributions of a great many peoples. 
The makers of santos, religious artisans of 
New Mexico, have managed to flourish in 
spite of prejudice from the New York art 
scene. In addition, the Spanish settle- 
ment of the Americas was missing from 
your timeline. The Chicano, Latino and 
Cubano art traditions were also ignored. 

Barbe Awalt 


Albuquerque, N.M. 


1 GOT A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF 
American art from reading Robert 
Hughes’ report in your magazine than 
from a year of art appreciation at our 
local community college. Congratula- 
tions on an outstanding issue! 
Irving Kullback 
West Long Branch, N_]J. 


End of Affirmative Action? 


YOU REPORTED THAT MINORITY-ENROLL- 
ment rates at the law schools of the Uni- 
versities of California and Texas dropped 
to 1963 levels once those schools were 
“ordered not to consider the race of their 
applicants” [NATION, June 2]. This devel- 
opment suggests that the real problem 
for minorities is getting a proper educa- 
tion so they can gain admission to college 
based on merit. The difference in the 
quality of education prior to college is 
the fundamental problem that affirma- 
tive action is neglecting. 

The most effective way of increasing 
low minority-enrollment rates in col- 
leges is to give minorities an improved 
education. School districts with a high 
minority population should receive 
more generous financial assistance from 
all levels of government. Increased fund- 
ing resulting in better education is what 
will level the playing field for whites and 
minorities, not affirmative action. 

Sam Girotra 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 


IN THE ABSENCE OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, 
will America’s minority communities be 
adequately served by competent practic- 
ing lawyers? Law degrees are a means to 
an end. Members of Congress, journal- 
ists, talk-show hosts, Presidents, at least 
one First Lady and most judges have a 
law degree, although they don’t neces- 
sarily need it. If minority populations are 
to have adequate legal representation, 
some committed persons who will 
accept the obligation to serve them must 


become qualified through completing 

law school. Should we poll those non- 

minorities newly admitted to law schools 

to see if they will meet the needs of 
blacks and Hispanics? 

George Hoak 

Atlanta 


Snooping on the Web 


I WAS SURPRISED TO READ HOW EASY IT IS 
to get private information about people 
from the Internet [TECHNOLOGY, June 
2]. I know dozens of people, myself 
included, who have struggled through 
the maze of the Web for endless hours 
and have rarely come up with even 
harmless information (i.e., news in Man- 
darin or airline-ticket prices to L.A.). 
Thanks to your step-by-step instructive 
article on how to get information, how- 
ever, that should all change... at least for 
would-be snoopers! 

Jana McBurney-Lin 


Singapore 


I TRIED EVERY WHICH WAY TO FIND 
something on myself on the Internet 
using directions from your report “No 
Privacy on the Web.” Bummer ... lama 
nobody big time. Not even the Web 
knows I exist. I have to do something. 
Maybe I'll go out and rob a bank. The dis- 
appointment of not having everything 
known about me all over the Web is too 
much to bear. 
Al Demroske 
Brimley, Mich. 


1 AM 69 YEARS OLD. IN 1933 I WAS SEPA- 
rated from my brother and the rest of my 
family. After reading your story, I was 
able to locate my brother within two 
days. I had expected to go to my grave 
never knowing my roots. Thank you and 
InfoSpace. No other database came up 
with a match. 
Wayne E. Barnes 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


LET EVERYBODY IN THE UNIVERSE KNOW 
who I am and what I do. Who cares? If I 
want to have a favorable public image, I 
have to act and behave accordingly. We 
should realize that if we make mistakes, 
somebody will find out. That’s good news 
for good people and bad news for bad 
people. The Web can be our best pro- 
moter or our worst enemy. 
Reinhold Muraskowsky 
Rodgau, Germany 


Most-Favored China 


YOUR STORY ON ALLEGATIONS OF ILLE- 
gally imported textiles from China 
[WorLpD, June 2] focused attention on 





President Clinton’s support for renewing 
China’s most-favored-nation trading sta- 
tus. I believe Clinton is making the right 
move. Though human-rights issues are 
very important, the U.S. can accomplish 
more by extending China’s MFN status. 
What seems more rational and moral, if 
it is a question of right and wrong, is to 
continue granting China the status that 
will help it and its people—by raising liv- 
ing standards. MFN status will benefit 
U.S.-Sino relations, America’s economic 
interests and thousands of Americans 
involved in producing exports to China. 
Tian Mayimin 

Lawrenceville, N.J. 
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IN THE 
WORLD OF 


DOCUMENT 
SYSTEMS, 





YOU'LL 


FIND US 
ON TOP. 





o> you to a world of system 


solutions more advanced than you might have 
imagined. Everything from digital systems 
that connect document processing to your 
network, to America's number one copier 
company |5 years running.” 

And while others may try to impress you with 
their name, we use technological leadership to 
make our point. Take the NP 6085, for instance. 
A high-volume copier that introduces both central 
reproduction and departmental users to a new 
level of productivity. And the GP200F, the most 


for copying, 


advanced digital solution yet 
printing, faxing and scanning directly on your 
network. Advanced systems the competition 
would prefer you not know about. 

So if you're looking for the right solution 
for your office, look a little further And a 
little higher For more information, call 


|-800-OK-CANON anytime, or visit us on the 


Web at http://www.usa.canon.com. 








on’t confuse buying a 
4x4 with buying a car. 





| Nobody has to tell you how to buy a car. But what about a 


Gn a 4x4 be great on four-wheel-drive sport utility vehicle? From technology to 

c c 4 c 7 

road and off? equipment, there’s a whole range of things to consider that 
c . 





most people don’t even think about. 
At Land Rover, we're about to end this crisis in education. With a non-rocket-scientist’s guide to 4x4 tech- 


nology. With a 4x4 glossary. With charts comparing the features of virtually every SUV. And with human 





beings to translate engineering into English. We'll even take you on 
an off-road course so you can experience 4x4 capabilities for y« urself. (ie ‘ 
' S permanent four- 
You'll leave knowing things like the fact that permanent four-wheel ‘ — 
6 ens wheel drive better 


than part-time four- 
wheel drive? 


drive, unlike part-time four-wheel drive, allows you to be cc mstantly 


prepared for hazardous road conditions. Even the ones you can’t 








anticipate. Most of all, you'll leave with the ability to make an 





informed decision about which of the more than 40 SUVs available today is the best one for you. 





And while we can’t deny that we have a perfectly justifiable 


Side impact beams’ bias toward our own Land Rover Discovery, Range Rover, and 
You want them Defender, we'll certainly encourage 












you to come to your 





own conclusions. So if you’re thinking about an SUV, we 
urge you to visit a Land Rover Retailer. 

After making 4x4s and nothing but 4x4s for 5 
years, we're obsessively dedicated to helping 
people through rough terrain. And if the 
SUV market in the U.S. doesn’t 


qualify as that, what does? 


1997 Land Rover Discovery starting at $32,000° ED 


DISCOVERY 
1-800-FINE 4WD 


www.LandRover.com 








VERBATIM 


éé1t’s not a lot of fun to put 
a guy to death, but it wasn’t 
a lot of fun when he put our 
loved ones to death either. 77 
ROY SELLS, 
bombing victim’s husband, 
after Timothy McVeigh 
received the death penalty 


éé The institution I’m going 
to ... is co-educational, and 
I think there’s an excellent 
chance | might get to see 
Hillary there. 9) 
JIM MCDOUGAL, 
former business partner of the 
Clintons, on KATV 
in Little Rock, Ark. 


44 Someday, kids will spend 
more time on a PC 
connected to the Internet 
than in front of the TV. It 
will be a much richer 
experience. 7) 
BILL GATES, 
chairman of Microsoft 


44 Let me get this straight. 
If you commit adultery, you 
can’t be Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff but 


you can be Commander-in- \ > S 


Chief. 7 ABLE TO LEAP TALL BUILDINGS IN A SINGLE BOUND ... It’s Super Michael! 
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DAVID LETTERMAN, Five championships. Five Mvps. The Chicago Bull has no peer among the mortals 
CBS's Late Show on the hard court. With no records left to break, will Jordan hang up his cape? 


WINNERS 2 10S tRS 


WHEELING and MISDEALING 








RALPH LAUREN THE G.0.P. 


No more buying off the rack. Misinformed, mistaken and 
Public offering nets him a cool misanthropic. Relief bill was a 
half billion. He’s old money now layup, and they muffed it 


PAT ROBERTSON DENNIS RODMAN 





7 The 700 Club moves to Beverly Tattooed One fined for insulting 
Hills 90210 as Rev. Rupert pays Mormons. Must have meant 
$1.7 billion for Family Channel Morons, his sometime religion 
ARLEN SPECTER FARRAH FAWCETT 
v Political twofer: rips Dems, Foggy at 50. Buns of steel, but 
\ gets Spielberg as fund raiser brain of Jell-O ‘ 
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THERE WAS, 

IN FACT, 

A REASON 
THEY CALLED IT 
THE PERSONAL 
COMPUTER. 








Oh yeah. There's a person sitting in front of it. 


Oftentimes, that person is a very special person called an employee. Someone who walks 
through your doors in the morning and back out in the evening (sometimes, very late in the 
evening). Someone who will rewrite paragraphs in the shower. Or not. Someone who will 
work through lunch to make something just right. Or not. Someone who will care. Or not. 


It is people who define business. It is people who will determine whether your company will 
be just good or damn good or great. We believe that given the responsibility and the right 
tools, the people who work for you will do extraordinary things. For millions and millions of 
people, the right tool is the computer. 


What makes the computer personal is a program called Microsoft® Windows”. 


Windows makes computing easier, so more people can actually use a PC. It is intuitive and 
simple and familiar, and recognizable from computer to computer, person to person. 


Windows makes computing more powerful. More than one hundred thousand programs have 
been written for the Windows platform. So you can type words and calculate numbers, create 
presentations with animation and sound and video, do 3-D CAD design, send a message to 
the other side of the office, send a message to the other side of the world, manage inventory 
and payroll, draw, find things on the Internet, create your own intranet, build a database, 
manage projects, hold live video meetings on screen and check your spelling. 


And Windows makes computing travel. You can take your powerful programs, travel 3,000 
miles, use them, plug your notebook computer into a phone jack and work as if you were 
sitting at your desk. 


Windows makes the computer a tool your people can use. And it is, when all is said and 
done, your people who are going to make the difference. 


Where do you want to go today?" www.microsoft.com/windows/ Microsoft . 





THE SCOOP 





CAMPAIGN FUND RAISING 


The Buck Never Ever 
Stopped Here 


HALEY BARBOUR CAN’T SAY HE WASN'T 
warned. The former Republican Party 
chief had hoped to partly finance a G.O.P. 
think tank that he had founded and 
chaired—the National Policy Forum—with 
foreign cash in 1993, but was waved off by 
its president. “It would be wrong to do 
so,” wrote Michael Baroody in a 
confidential memo obtained by TIME. 
Barbour nevertheless lined 
up Hong Kong collateral for 
a $2.2 million loan to the 
Forum. The money helped 
\ free up funds for the 
successful Republican 

Barbour —_ assault on Congress in 1994, 
and it aided the party again two years later 
when the Hong Kong guarantor absorbed 
$500,000 of the unpaid balance. Senate 
investigators are now trying to determine 
whether the Forum was used to launder 
foreign campaign funds. The controversy 
was foreshadowed in the memo by 
Baroody, who explained he was resigning 
partly over Barbour's “fascination” with 
foreign sources of funding. Baroody wrote 
that while the think tank's bid for 
nonprofit tax status required it to distance 
itself from partisan activities, staff 
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Just because a country 
has “democratic” in its 


NAME 





| Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, 
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members felt the group was “operated 
like a division” of the Republican National 
Committee. He cited examples of R.N.C. 
intervention to underline his “concern 
that separation between [the Forum] 
and R.N.C. isa fiction.” A Barbour 
associate told Tie that all rules for 
nonprofits were strictly observed and that 
Baroody’s caution on foreign cash was not 
heeded because nonprofits can legally 
raise overseas funds. Barbour voluntarily 
gave Senate investigators Forum 
documents dealing with the loan, but not 
Baroody’s memo. —By Michael Weisskopf 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Don’t Insult Me with an 
Offer Like That 


IN STRICTLY PRIVATE NEGOTIATIONS, 
there is really no point in striking 
dramatic poses and demanding the 
impossible. So in recent communications 
with the government of Israeli Prime 


Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat didn’t do 
any posturing and didn’t ask Netanyahu 
to cancel his plan to build Har Homa, a 
new Jewish settlement in mostly Arab 
East Jerusalem. Instead, Arafat settled for 
the art of the possible: he 
requested that Netanyahu 
put the project on hold, 
maybe for six months or so, 
to allow Palestinian and 
Israeli negotiators to nudge 
Arafat _ the stymied peace process 
forward. Earlier this month Netanyahu 
agreed. He informed Arafat that he 
would temporarily stop work on the 
6,500 apartments on the hill the Arabs 









FREE AND FAIR ELECTIONS 


call Jabal Abu Ghneim. Just how long 
would this diplomatic pause last? Five 
days. Even God needed six days to create 
the earth. “It seemed like a silly joke,” 
says an American official, “only it was 
true.” Arafat was outraged and, according 
to his colleagues, saw the offer as an 
insult, Whether or not Netanyahu 
calculated it to be one, it was a perfect 
demonstration of the way things are 
going in the so-called Middle East peace 
process. —By Lisa Beyer 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Do As I Say, Not As | Do 


EVEN AS THE PRESIDENT LAST WEEK WAS 
sweet-talking big Democratic Party 
donors into pledging $250,000 each, the 
Clinton Administration was readying a 
new feint on the campaign-finance 
front: trying to reverse the Supreme 
Court’s landmark 1976 ruling, Buckley v. 
Valeo, which held that limits on 
candidates’ spending infringe on their 
free speech. Last fall Clinton boosted his 
efforts to pass the McCain-Feingold bill 
that would curb soft money and give 
candidates cheap TV time, but now it’s 
pretty much dead. Two weeks ago, he 
asked the Federal Election Commission 
to ban soft money by regulation, a 
request most reformers regarded as only 
a gesture. The Justice Department is now 


| eyeing some pending cases from the 


Midwest, hoping one might be the ticket 
to persuade the court that unbridled 
spending is so corrosive to democracy that 
its First Amendment absolutism is 
outmoded. Court watchers say it’s a long 
shot at best. —By J.F.0. McAllister and 
Karen Tumulty 








MULTIPARTY STATE SO IS IT REALLY? 














oA A Da Federal Democratic The first popularly chosen par- —_Yes, but major opposition Needs 
ecg yo ay Republic of Ethiopia liament was elected in 1995 groups boycotted the polls work 
man Democratic Repub- Democratic and Popular Claims of fraud dogged this Military-backed party has Nope 

epu 

lic—the old communist Republic of Algeria June's parliamentary elections _the upper hand 
East Germany—wasn't, re | Lao People’s Just call the 1992 National As- The Communist Party No way! 
for abe ; ul Democratic Republic sembly elections a rubber stamp dominates politics 
Sof oe veh hae’ Somali Democratic Why? There’s no central govern- Clans and factions have Not even 
with a comparison of Republic ment to vote either for or against local authority remotely 
five of the seven other xa Democratic People’s No need. Dictator Kim Jon Il is One and only one Forget 
“democratic” countries: ====—=—=—= Republic of Korea absolute ruler about it 
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NOTEBOOK 





H Co t animals have spawned a frenzied collec- 
Cyberspeech | Beanie unters tors’ market. The prices of some discon- 


Fess TONGUES ON THE NET? NYET. S: YOU’RE SHOPPING FOR AN INVEST- tinued models (35 of the 118 lines have 


SNun 


English rules. No wonder French lin- | ment? There’s always fine art, bottles been shelved) top $1,000. Many of the 
guistic gendarmes tried to put an halte! | of Bordeaux or even a Ferrari—but 
on Georgia Tech’s English-only Website | Beanie Babies? Well, Sotheby’s is not 
concerning its campus in Lorraine. So just yet auctioning them, but the $5 plush 
how prevalent is English in cyberspace? 
Percentage of home pages, by language: 


1. English 82.3 6. Italian 8 
2.German 4.0 7. Portuguese .7 
3.Japanese 1.6 8.Swedish .6 | C1 A ai black exc ZIP the cat 
4.French 1.5. 9. Dutch 4 | the ears or... ’ 


5. Spanish 1.1 10. Norwegian.3 


Source: Alis Technologies and the Internet Society 
(http://babel alis.com:8080/palmares.htmi) 


Ask Dr. Foreign Relations 4 5.04, 


Q: JUST HOW FAVORED IS A MOST- rainbow hues or... 


® FAVORED NATION? 


most coveted specimens are mutants 
resulting from factory errors. Guess 
_ which babies bring home the beans: 










CIB black 


except the face 
and belly or... 












os WeAT- 
ing white socks 








CO B ... blue-backed 


and yellow-bellied 


LIZZY, the lizard 
. the dog 


» lhe term most-favored nation dates 

a from the 17th century and gives the 
false impression that a country that has it 
enjoys a special status. In fact, it means 
that the country enjoys the typical trading 
relationship with the U.S. that most 
countries do. Only seven nations— 
Afghanistan, Cuba, Laos, Montenegro, 
North Korea, Serbia and Vietnam—do not Cc] A 
have MEN status. (Three others—Iran, Iraq 








: With a spot on 

and Libya—are embargoed.) Moreover, 
oe its back or... 

many nations are treated more favorably 
than nations that are merely most favored; ic acan ods oO B 
Canada, Israel and Mexico, for example, \ ‘OSO'TS 'a S$ 'V 00S 

2 ; 3 1 "G$ “a ‘SLES "V-AzzN1 | th tl 
have free-trade agreements with the U.S. 'g$ "0 ‘Szzs'a | -«- tne Spouess 
Indeed, the U.S. grants tariffs lower than 1 = ‘0SO0'I$ “v :diz ssionsuy | version 


MEN rates on certain products to more Source: Becky Phillips and Becky Estenssoro, co-authors of the forthcom- 
than 130 nations. ing collectors’ guide Beanie Mania 


Ask AS, a ae A ad 


THE GOOD NEWS 





_ THE BAD NEWS 
THE ACHING AGED Nearly 1 in 5 Americans over age 
60 regularly takes pills for pain. And a quarter of them 
suffer side effects such as drowsiness, dizziness and 
gastrointestinal complications. 





IMPROVING ANGIOPLASTY Balloon-angioplasty 
patients given a “super-aspirin” called ReoPro had their 
risk of postoperative heart attack or death cut by half. 
QUELLING CHOLESTEROL Estrogen pills are 


significantly more effective than the commonly used SS eraaalla PHONY DIETING Finally, a study shows what most 

drug pravastatin in raising good cholesterol, Estrogen dieters suspect: eating artificially sweetened food does 
lowers bad cholesterol too, but not as much as pravastatin does. little to reduce overall caloric intake. People add the low-sugar food 
KIDS AND AIDS The first major study of AIDS-infected kids to their usual diet—rather than forfeit the fattening stuff. 

concludes that the AIDS drug DDI, taken alone or with AZT, is RASPBERRY ALERT Stay away from Guatemalan raspberries. 
vastly superior to AZT alone in halting the progress of the disease. They're blamed for an outbreak of parasitic infection in seven states. 
Sources: New England Journal of Medicine (1 & 3): Journal of the American Medical Association Sources: National Council on the Aging: American Journal of Clinical Nutrition; Food and Drug Administration 
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What.can you do 
with MHz? 










There’ no shortage of things you can do with 





our he SESE lin Power 1400, etlber. f la 


CD-ROMs. surf the web’ and send e-mail t 
your boss back at the office 


Incite rubbernecking. 


Run your own in-flight movie. 


















We didn’t build the world’ fastest laptop just to show off. 
But that’s not to say you can't. Among its numerous talents, 
the PowerBook’ 3400 is the ideal laptop for presentations. 
Its awesome speed means faster, more beautiful graphics, 
and its 12.1-inch diagonal screen is the perfect canvas to 
display your genius for persuasion. 

But don't let the 34005 blinding speed blind you to its other 
features. Like its hot-swappable expansion bay. It lets you 
add all manner of drives, whether floppy, magneto-optical, 
CD-ROM or a second hard drive. All without putting your 
computer to sleep. To keep you connected, there’ also a 
built-in Ethernet/33.6 Kbps modem. 

At the risk of sounding immodest, there’ no end to what 
you can do with the new PowerBook 3400.1 learn more, 
visit www.powerbook. apple.com. Or call 800-538-9696 for 
gore” the name of the Apple reseller nearest you. 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


Doing It by the Book 


TO: THE ARMED FORCES 

FROM: SEX CRIMES DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
RE: ADULTERY: DEFINITIONS AND APPROPRIATE 
DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS 


We have received numerous inquiries on the proper meth- 
ods of detecting adultery and how best to handle this growing 
menace to our military preparedness. A'number of the officers 
who have written for clarification even seem uncertain as to 
what constitutes “adultery” and whether the 
pop has a consistent policy that applies equal- 
ly to women and men, generals with four stars 
and those with only three, friends of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and those who have not yet 
had the pleasure of meeting him. Herewith, 
then, the protocol for adultery detection and 
punishment, to be posted immediately at all 
bases and implemented without regard to the 
suspected adulterer’s sex, rank or likelihood of 
being appointed Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff: 

1. The pop recognizes four (4) degrees of 
adultery, categorized as “getting to first base,” 
“getting to second base,” etc. Since this termi- 
nology will be familiar to most military personnel from their 
secondary-school educational experiences, there is no need for 
graphic descriptions. The recommended disciplinary action 
for getting to any base numbered higher than two (2) is 50 
push-ups followed by a cold shower, except when the bases 
were achieved on military property, as in the backseat of a 
humvee, in which case 100 sit-ups will be thrown in. In gener- 
al, the location of the adulterous act must be factored into the 
punishment: getting to third base off base is, for example, a less- 
er crime than getting to second base on base. 

















2. There are, however, certain mitigating geographical fac- 
tors. Adulterous acts performed on the campus of a duly des- 
ignated “war college” may be overlooked if they were per- 
formed for no purpose other than maintaining the adulterer’s 
testosterone levels at combat-ready levels. This exception ob- 
viously does not apply to those congenitally testosterone- 
deficient personnel (e.g., females) who may have been party to 
the adulterous act(s). 

3. It is important to note that the Sex Crimes Division’s 
jurisdiction has recently been extended to 
include venues formerly off limits to it, e.g., 
“Tailhook parties.” Prior to forcibly mauling, 
undressing or fondling female partygoers, mil- 
itary personnel should first ascertain whether 
said females are legally married and whether 
the alleged marriages appear to be stable ones. 
There will be no penalty for forcible sex acts 
committed on women who are married but es- 
tranged from their husbands, who have re- 
cently quarreled with theit husbands or who 
are happily married yet appear to be “asking 
for it.” (The Commander in Chief's personal 
attorney, Robert Bennett, is available to deter- 
mine whether the plaintiffs hairstyle, skirt 
length, etc., constituted a criminal provocation.) 

4. Sex acts committed by unmarried persons of different 
sexes are not yet a crime, unless the seduction was accom- 
plished through the use of witchcraft or “black magic,” in 
which case the female party will be burned at the stake, as reg- 
ulations require. Sex acts between people of the same sex are, 
of course, anatomically impossible. 

5. None of the above is to be construed as in any way ap- 
plying to the Commander in Chief, his friends, Cabinet ap- 
pointees or immediate advisers. 





ROAD RASH (rdd rash) n. The JOHN CROYLE, 46, 
scrapes and burns suffered by GADSDEN, ALA.; Estimated number of 
aggressive, or stunt, in-line skaters Founder of Big Oak ATMs with 
6 when falling Ranch tne ng 
: on unpro- Croyle played holders’ 
2 tected flesh, football for Alabama's 
B a problem ry Bear 
} prevalent cad yp. Bryant and told him 1995 1997 
Z among ~* he wanted to turn —-- 
3 skaters who pro to raise money to help children. Bryant replied, —— 
g do not wear “Don't play pro football unless you're willing to marry it.” is ; 
z armor Croyle started a home for abused and abandoned children, 
3 (pads). and has helped more than 1,000 boys and girls since 1974. en 
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One stop-smoking patch 
is better at calming 

the cravings that can 
tempt you to reach 

for that first cigarette: 






NICODERM CO THE 
1S BETTER xt CALNING 
OTHER PATCH A ee 


MORNING 














\ 


wear for 24 hours. 
And it’s the only y 
patch that gives you “# 

} strengths’ so you can 

step down your dose gradually.’ 
(Gradual is the method 

doctors and pharmacists prefer.) 


jemene The power to Calm. 

Helping You Quit Th to Comfort 
CANCER The pi ie you Qu it 
SOCIETY successfully.” 


SB SmuthKine Beecham NicoDerm CO helps reduce withdrawal symptoms, including nicotine craving and irritability, associated with quitling smoking. "Refers only to non-prescription patches. TLight 
smokers start at Step 2. Helps you to stop smoking when used as directed in enclosed user's guide. Nicotrol is a registered trademark of Pharmacia A.B, ©1997 SmithKline Beecham Consumer Healthcare LP. 





A Delta Air Lines 
ON TOP OF THE WORLD” 





l’ll have the Chaéateauneuf-du-Pape, 
the smoked tenderloin, 


and “A Fish Called Wanda” 


ANNOUNCING Upgraded Entertainment 
ON DELTA’S ENHANCED BUSINESS CLASS 


Soon, your newly 
enhanced Transatlantic 
Business Class seats 
will be equipped with 


your own Sony* Video 














Walkman® and a choice 
of movies. But not to 
worry, we knew you'd 
want us to add 

laptop battery-saving 
EmPower™ systems* as 
well. After all, you are 
traveling on business. 
And even we'd have a 
hard time explaining 
to Mr. Big 

why we flew 
“Entertainment 


Class.” 








FRAN ORTIZ 











ARRESTED. RUTHANN ARON, 
54, a Republican primary 
candidate for the Senate 
in 1994; on charges of so- 
liciting murder; in Gai- 
thersburg, Md. In this 
stranger-than-Fargo tale, Aron allegedly 
hired a hit man (actually an undercover 
cop) to do away with her husband of 
more than 30 years, Barry, and a lawyer 
who testified against her in a defamation 
suit she filed in 1994. 


CONVICTED. ALEX KELLY, 30, high school 
wrestler turned Euro playboy who spent 
eight years on the lam; of raping a 16- 
year-old in 1986; in Stamford, Conn. His 
first trial deadlocked last November. 
Kelly faces up to 20 years in prison. 


DIED. KAREN WETTERHAHN, 
48, chemistry professor at 
Dartmouth College who 
studied how toxic metals 
inhibit DNA repair; of poi- 
soning, months after two 
drops of the rare compound dimethyl- 
mercury spilled onto her latex gloves; in 
Lebanon, N.H. 


DIED. Li SHUXIAN, 72, the last wife of 
China’s last Emperor, Pu Yi, who abdi- 
cated from the Dragon Throne at age 6; 
of lung cancer; in Beijing. Li was a nurse 
at the hospital where Pu Yi received 
treatment while he was a prisoner of 
Mao’s harsh “re-education” program. Of 
their marriage in 1962, Pu Yi wrote, “I 
and my bride ... started our own little 





WHERE 


the Chicago Eight 


him shackled to a 


BOBBY SEALE, 60, Philadelphia, 
co-founder of the Black Panther Party 
Elmer (“Geronimo”) Pratt's release from 
prison evoked memories of the Black 
Panther Party, which the once militant 
Seale helped create in 1966. In 1969 
Seale's courtroom histrionics as one of 


inciting riots at the 1968 Democratic 
Convention) caused the judge to order 





home, and this ordinary home was, to 
me, something extraordinary.” 


DIED. REID SHELTON, 72, 
powerful baritone who 
originated Broadway's big- 
hearted and deep-pocket- 
ed Daddy Warbucks in 
Annie; following heart 
surgery; in Portland, Ore. 





HOSPITALIZED. VLADIMIR KONSTANTINOV, 
30, popular defenseman for the Detroit 
Red Wings, which won the National 
Hockey League championship on June 
7; with life-threatening head injuries af- 
ter a car crash; in Royal Oak, Mich. Kon- 
stantinov, who came to Detroit in 1991 
from the Soviet Central Red Army club, 
was a passenger in a limo driven by a 
man whose license had been revoked. 


DIED. STANLEY SCHACHTER, 75, so- 
cial psychologist who found con- 
sequence in the quotidian; of 
colon cancer; in East Hamp- 
ton, N.Y. Among his seeming- 
ly obvious notions: obese peo- 
ple overeat past the point of 
hunger; academics say “uhm” 
to buy time; individuals influ- 
ence the stock market. He 
modestly called one of his the- 
ories “bubba psychology.” 


DIED. DIOGENES ANGELAKOS, 77, pio- 
neering engineer at the University 
of California, Berkeley, whose 
studies of electromagnetic 


Awe Vanes 


(they were tried for 


chair and gagged. In 


By Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford, Alain L. Sanders and Sabrina Yohannes 


LE. 310 aires 





1973 Seale tried working within the 
system, running unsuccessfully for 
mayor of Oakland, Calif. He has since 
published a memoir and a cookbook, 
Barbeque’n with Bobby. These days his 
political focus is on “civil-human rights.” 
He is a volunteer community liaison for 
Temple University, encouraging youths 
to enroll in academic programs, and runs 
a training program introducing young 
people to information-based technology. 


waves were interrupted in 1982 when a 
device of the Unabomber ripped apart 
his hand; in Berkeley. 


RELEASED. ELMER (“Geronimo”) PRATT, 
49, feisty Black Panther who maintained 
throughout 27 years in prison that the FBI 
framed him for murder; on bail; in Santa 
Ana, Calif. The judge recently over- 
turned Pratt’s 1972 conviction because of 
revelations that the key prosecution wit- 
ness had been a bureau informant. 
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PEOPLE IN 
ARIZONA 


ARE TESTED BY 


HARSH RUGGED 


CONDITIONS 


So naturally 


OUR VEHICLES 


ARE TESTED 


BY PEOPLE IN 


ARIZONA 





Blistering days. Freezing 
nights. A landscape that in some places 
resembles the surface of the moon. 

It takes a special type of 
person to live in the Arizona desert. And we’re 


proud to say that some of those special types 


yota Proving Groy,, 


10 





Arizona, USA 


are working at Toyota’s multi-million-dollar 
Arizona Technical Center and Proving Ground. 

Here, teams of local sci- 
entists, engineers and drivers put Toyota 
vehicles through the kind of torture most of us 
will never experience in a lifetime of driving. 

Arizona is just one part of 
Toyota’s global family of operations. A net- 
work that encompasses technical centers and 
design studios on three continents. And man- 
ufacturing facilities in 26 countries from 
Australia, to Venezuela, to the UK. 

As a company doing 
business in the global marketplace, Toyota 
recognizes the need to invest locally, to ensure 
that the products we sell answer the special 
needs and standards of all of our customers. 
In the U.S., there are Toyotas designed in 
California, tested in Michigan and built in 
Kentucky, California, and soon in Indiana. 

Around the world, Toyota 
is committed to investing in local people. 
And, even out in the desert, it’s proving to be 


a fertile investment. 


TOYOTA People Drive Us 











Ward Connerly brings his campaign against 
affirmative action to a wider stage just as 
Clinton rolls out a new set of race initiatives 


By ERIC POOLEY SACRAMENTO 


R il AS SOON AS WARD CONNERLY ENTERED THE 
hearing room in California's state Capitol one 


IN AMERICA evening last month, a young black man 





spi up and grabbed his hand. But this was no friendly 
welcome. “Mr. Connerly, you're a traitor,’ the man said an- 
grily, gripping hard and not letting go. “You’re an embar- 
rassment to your race.” 

Connerly wrenched free and told the man to “have a nice 


day.” For the courtly black businessman who led California's 


campaign to end race- and gender-based affirmative-action 
policies—first at the University of California, where he is on 
the board of regents, then throughout state and local gov- 
ernment and education, with the 1996 ballot initiative 
known as Proposition 209—such epithets are commonplace. 
But the young man in the Capitol was especially upset be- 
cause the initial consequences of the university’s new race- 
neutral policy were just being felt. In the first year without 
affirmative action at U.C. Berkeley’s Boalt Hall law 








school, black admissions has 
dropped 81%, Hispanic admis- 
sions 50%. UCLA's law school re- 
ports a similar decline. 

While many Americans recoil 
from the idea of a return to mono- 
chromatic college campuses, 
Connerly does not. “We have 
used racial preferences to prop 
up a system of artificial diversity,” 
he says, “instead of doing the 
heavy lifting that leads to real 
equality.” He sees some good 
news in the bad. Though Califor- 
nia’s new policy doesn’t take ef- 
fect for undergraduates until next 
spring, minority applications to 
élite universities such as Berkeley 
and UCLA are already dropping— 
while black enrollment is up at 
second-tier campuses like San 
Diego and Riverside. This sug- 
gests that the new policy won't 


@ coat 


(Se 


Aseven-member advisory panel to 
gather data and help “articulate the 
President's vision of racial 
reconciliation.” Panelists include 
historian John Hope Franklin, former 
New Jersey Governor Thomas Kean, 
labor leader Linda Chavez-Thompson 
and Los Angeles lawyer Angela Oh. 


shut minorities out of the system 
so much as bump them down to 
less prestigious schools in a “cas- 
cade effect” that will leave only 
the most competitive campuses 
overwhelmingly white and Asian. 
Connerly calls this a “self-correct- 
ing policy” that sends black un- 
dergraduates to colleges where 


Town meetings and other public 
events meant to help Americans 


they can best compete. But his 
point has been lost in the angry 
din being raised around the coun- 
try. “We're seeing a radical re- 
vival of apartheid,” thundered 
Jesse Jackson, who is working 
hard to fuel a backlash against 
Connerly’s crusade, a backlash 
that is also being encouraged by Bill Clinton. 

“It’s not a good thing if we resegregate 
higher education,” the President told 
TIME. So Clinton chose a commencement 
ceremony at U.C. San Diego last Saturday 
to deliver to the nation his much hyped ad- 
dress on racial reconciliation. In the days 
before the speech, Connerly launched a 
pre-emptive media campaign: a new poll 
showing strong public support for ending 
race- and gender-based preferences, and a 
radio spot, broadcast in San Diego, Wash- 
ington and two other cities, in which Con- 
nerly asks Clinton to promise that “govern- 
ment will stop using race to decide who 
gets a job or who gets into school.” But last 
weekend in San Diego, Clinton warned 
that plummeting minority enrollments at 
state schools would “leave it to the private 
universities to do the public’s work.” After- 
ward, when reporters needed a pithy quote 
from the other side, Connerly was avail- 
able, As a U.C. regent, he had been sitting 
on the dais with Clinton. Then Connerly 
jumped into a plane and flew to Washing- 


confront the vexing issues of life in a 
multiethnic society. 


Arenewed debate about racial 
preferences. Most blacks support 
them; most whites are opposed—so 
where does the debate go from there? 


| ton to debate Jackson on Meet the Press. 
“There's nothing like an attack by the Pres- 
ident,” Connerly says, “to help you get your 


message out.” 


OR CONNERLY, THE PRESIDENT’S 
speech couldn’t have been better 
timed. Connerly is on the cusp of 
being a national figure. Californi- 
ans speculate about his political 
ambitions (he claims to have 
none), and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal calls him one of the G.O.P.’s 
“two most prominent black con- 

servatives.” (Oklahoma Representative J.C. 
Watts is the other.) He’s learning how hard 
| it is to take an issue nationwide. The civil 
rights leaders, newspaper columnists and 
editorial cartoonists who scorned him last 
year—lumping him together with former 
Klansman David Duke, calling him an “Un- 
cle Tom,” a “lawn jockey,” a “front man for 
the white right”—badly underestimated the 
man. Even some detractors admit that 
| Proposition 209, which the state Republi- 
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cans backed and Californians voted for last 

November 54% to 46%, would not have 
won without him. 

While the initiative weathers a court 

challenge, Connerly has been traveling the 

| country making powerful speeches and ac- 

cepting awards from conservatives who 

hail him as a hero fighting for his vision of 

a color-blind society, a black man whose 

| rags-to-riches story suggests that prefer- 

ences aren’t necessary for black achieve- 

ment. He has been lobbying Newt Gin- 

grich and other c.o.P. leaders to back an 

| antipreference bill in Congress (maybe 

next year, says Gingrich) and helping 

groups who are organizing similar initia- 

| tives in six other states. But only one of 

| those groups, an effort in Houston, has be- 

gun the arduous task of gathering qualify- 

ing signatures. To succeed, such groups 

need big money and plenty of troops; Con- 

| nerly hopes Clinton’s speech will attract 

both. The larger question, however, is 

whether Connerly’s side can prevail in the 

| national debate as America, which has 


In California last year, students prot 
demise: “We have used racial prefe! 








4g. 


he end of race- and gender-based affirmative-action policies. Says Connerly, who engineered their 
to prop up a system of artificial diversity instead of doing the heavy lifting that leads to real equality.” 


been rolling back race- and gender-based 
affirmative action for years, decides 
whether it really wants to end all such pro- 
grams—and what it will mean for the coun- 
try if it does. 

Today about 60% of white Americans 
oppose government efforts to help minori- 
ties; the same percentage of blacks favor 
them. But the public’s attitude varies de- 
pending on how the survey questions are 
crafted. While a poll put out by Connerly 
last week found overwhelming support for 
“federal legislation prohibiting govern- 
ment discrimination and preferential 
treatment,” a Gallup survey released the 
same week found that only 37% of whites 
and 12% of blacks favor a “decrease in af- 
firmative action.” In a California exit poll 
last year, 27% of those who voted for 
Proposition 209 said they supported affir- 
mative action—even though they had just 
cast a ballot to eliminate it. 

At the debate’s core is the question of 
fairness: Is affirmative action  state- 
sponsored discrimination or a still neces- 





sary step toward equality? The answer de- 
pends on one’s experience of discrimina- 
tion. Those who feel racism’s sting and re- 
call the country’s systematic denial of 
black rights believe it’s too soon to aban- 
don the remedy. To remove all race- and 
gender-based affirmative action, says Cal- 
ifornia assembly member Kevin Murray, 
chairman of the state’s legislative black 
caucus, “is to tacitly authorize a system of 
preferences that benefits white males.” 
This view is not confined to the left. 
““Color-blind’ is a cute word,” says Repre- 
sentative Watts, who supports affirmative 
action, “but it has no meaning now. When 
you look at the number of blacks in 
FORTUNE 500 management, you know we 
have some work to do before we can even 
say we're close.” 

Connerly argues that the nation can 
move beyond its racial divide only by doing 
away with all race-based remedies; he fa- 
vors affirmative-action programs based on 


economic need. “We've got to close the | 


books on the past,” he says, and “not give 








anyone lifetime membership in 
the Victims’ Club of America be- 
cause of what happened to their 
ancestors. I don’t for a minute 
say that if you’re black with 
kinky hair you have the same 
chance as a blue-eyed blond in 
America. But racial quotas and 
set-asides are tearing us apart. 
They breed white resentment 
and the suspicion of black inferi- 
ority, and they haven't kept pace 
with our multiethnic society.” 
Connerly, who is of African, 
French, Irish and Choctaw de- 
scent, is married to an Irish- 
American woman; their son is 
married to a Vietnamese Ameri- 
can. “What racial box on the uni- 
versity admission form is their 
child supposed to check?” asks 
Connerly. 

At 58, Connerly is old 
enough to remember the days of 
Jim Crow, but the worst racism 
he encounters today, he says, is a 
“subtle patronization” from 
some whites. “I think part of our 
racial problem is that my fellow 
black Americans are so sensitive 
to the issue of racism that it al- 
most becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophecy,” he says. “You look for 
it, and by golly, it’s there— 
whether it’s real or not.” 

As a self-made man, “Ward 
finds it insulting to think that any 
black person might need affirma- 
tive action to compete,” says San 
Francisco lawyer William 
Bagley, an opponent of Connerly’s on the 
university board of regents. “He didn’t need 
it. He doesn’t see why anyone else should.” 


CONNERLY’S LIFE, A HORATIO ALGER TALE 
of an orphan’s adversity, pluck and tri- 
umph, has an almost mythical value to his 
supporters. He was born in Louisiana, 
where his parents divorced when he was 
two (he hasn’t seen his father since) and his 
mother died when he was four, leaving him 
in the care of her sister and brother-in-law 
Bertha and James Louis. At six, he moved 
with them to Bremerton, Wash.—a journey 
made difficult by segregation laws that 
shut them out of hotels, rest rooms and din- 
ers—and later to Sacramento, where Con- 
nerly’s uncle worked in a lumberyard. As a 
child, Connerly found work running er- 
rands, helping a carpenter, hawking ice 
water to laborers. “I was a little hustler,” he 
says with a chuckle. 

His fortunes changed at the age of 12, 
when his grandmother, who had retained 
legal custody of him, moved him from the 
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relative comfort of his uncle’s home to 
what he calls “a desperate situation” at 
hers. His grandmother raised chickens and 
sold eggs, he says, but “on many days there 
was nothing to eat but sweet potato.” Con- 
nerly fought back by taking a 27-hour-a- | 
week job as a stock boy. He worked all 
through high school and college, paying his 
own way. | 

Because of the symbolism of Connerly’s 
story, a stir was raised last month when a 
group of unnamed relatives claimed in the 
monthly San Francisco Focus 
that Connerly’s youth was “very 
middle class.” Said one: “There 
was no poverty. There were no 
chickens. Nobody sold eggs.” 

“A lie,” Connerly says flatly, 
adding that the charges came 
from estranged kin who resent 
his success and disagree with his 
stand on affirmative action. His 
aunt Bertha Louis agrees, telling 
TimE that when Connerly left 
her house and moved in with his 
grandmother, “it was very, very 
rough going. What he says is 
true. And if his grandmother 
could rise from the grave, she 
would tell you the same thing.” 
Louis says she walked into her 
mother’s house one day in 1959 
to find Connerly, then a fresh- 
man at American River Junior 
College, “sitting down in the 
kitchen cutting a piece of paste- 
board and putting it into his 
shoe. I said, ‘What on earth—?” 
He said, ‘The pavement’s so hot.’ 
He was covering these big round 
holes in the soles of his shoes so 
he could walk to college.” His 
detractors, she says, “are just lyin’ on him. | 
It’s jealousy and it’s hatred, as low as you 
can get.” 

After two years at American River, | 
where he was voted student-body presi- 
dent, Connerly enrolled at Sacramento 
State, where he won the honor again, On 
campus he courted Ilene Crews, a white 
freshman. Interracial relationships were 
rare, but as a campus leader, Connerly 
says, “I probably was viewed somewhat 
differently than most [blacks].” When the | 
couple married in 1962, Crews’ parents 
“were not thrilled, but they came around. 
We are very close now.” 

Two days after graduating, Connerly 
went to work as an urban-renewal trainee 
at the Sacramento redevelopment agency. 
It was the heyday of urban renewal, with 
state and federal funds flowing into cities, | 
and Connerly quickly rose to a manager- 
ial position at the state department of 
housing and community development. 
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While there he got a call from a young Re- 
publican assembly member who was 
about to become chairman of the housing 
committee. He offered Connerly a job as 


| chief consultant. “You'll have a chance to 


put your fingerprints on housing policy in 
this state,” said Pete Wilson. Connerly 
took the job and began an association 
with the future Governor that has served 
both men well. “He was just bright as 
hell,” says Wilson. “He seemed to have an 
effortless understanding of what it took to 


I'd like to see Clinton and Connerly 
debate this issue. | think Clinton 
would fare poor! 





succeed in a world where blacks weren't 
being afforded much opportunity.” 
Wilson often told Connerly that he 
should leave the safe haven of govern- 
ment and “go into business for yourself.” 
Connerly already had. While still working 
for the state, he managed to build up a 
large portfolio of single-family homes, 
which he rented out. He and a partner 
bought and renovated a boarded-up 
apartment complex called Strawberry 
Manor and leased it to the Sacramento 
city housing authority. (A 1972 state in- 
vestigation cleared him of conflict-of-in- 
terest charges.) After Wilson left Sacra- 
mento to run for mayor of San Diego, 
Connerly spent two years as a deputy di- 
rector of the state department of housing. 
He then quit government for good, be- 
coming a consultant specializing in guid- 
ing businesses through the housing and 
development regulations he had helped 
create. Connerly & Associates grew to a 
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professional staff of 15. He won't disclose 
company earnings except to say they are 
“substantial.” 

Connerly has often been accused of 
| benefiting from the minority-contracting 
policies that Proposition 209 eliminates, but 
these charges don’t hold up under scrutiny. 

He was accused of using minority sta- 
tus to land a $1.3 million contract with the 
California energy commissiona in 1989, 
before the state law requiring a 15% set- 
| aside for minority contractors took effect. 
Connerly only disclosed his race 
when required. “I felt that it 
could be damaging to my busi- 
ness to become identified as a 
minority firm,” he says. “You get 
pigeonholed, and people begin 
to think that you only got the 





business because you are a 
minority.” 
AS CALIFORNIA ENTERS THE 


Proposition 209 era, it will be up 
to Connerly to prove something 
he has been saying all along—that 
“a passion for fairness” motivates 
him, that he wants to help other 
minorities succeed the way he 
has. One merit-based proposal 
that deserves his consideration 
would offer automatic U.C. ad- 
mission to the top 4% of the grad- 
uating class from each California 
high school. Connerly fears that it 
would “stack the deck” in favor of 
inner-city schools; Californians 
deserve a more thoughtful re- 
sponse than that. At a TIME 
Forum in the state Capitol last 
month, he softened his opposi- 
tion to outreach programs that 
send college faculty members into low-per- 
forming schools to tutor and train teachers. 
| Though he once condemned such efforts as 
“sneaky” attempts to skirt the law and boost 
minority enrollment, now he is willing to 
| “modify the application of 209” to allow 
such programs. “We know there’s a prob- 
lem with black kids,” he says. “How are we 
going to solve it unless we go into their 
| neighborhoods?” But, he says, the pro- 
grams, must not focus on a specific race. “Go 
into black schools as long as you're also go- 
ing into white, Asian and Hispanic schools.” 

During the forum, a tense shoot-out 
between the warring factions, Connerly 
agreed to meet with opponents in the 
state legislature such as assembly mem- 
ber Murray to work on an outreach plan 
that both sides could live with. Then a re- 
markable thing happened. Some in the 
crowd—people who see Connerly as the 
devil himself—actually gave him a smat- 
tering of applause. n 
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Corporate America has its own reason to weed 
out discrimination—the bottom line 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


IN BOARDROOMS, RAC- 
ism in the workplace, 
like everything else, is 


primarily an issue of 


dollars and cents—as 

in the case of the $176 
million that Texaco will pay out to settle a 
class-action discrimination claim, or the 
$500 million being demanded from Bell 
Atlantic in a suit filed by African-American 
employees last month. Their complaint, 
which so far incorporates the charges of 
126 workers, runs the entire gamut of pos- 
sible racial bias on the job, from the crud- 
est slurs—an insulting “Nigger Application 
for Employment” was left on a copier—to 
more subtle forms of discrimination. 
Daniel Clark, a finance manager with an 
M.B.A., charges he was repeatedly passed 


Desiree 
Williams believes fear, 
fed by mergers and 
downsizing, has slowed 
minority progress at 
NYNEX, one of the 
best-rated firms 


Daniel Clark says he 
was rated 
“promotable ready 
now” four years 
running but couldn't 
move up at Bell 


over for a promotion. Despite successfully 
completing a long list of assignments, | 
left Bell Atlantic in December 1995 at the 
same entry level I started at in June 1977,” 
he said. Black service technicians say they 
are sent into high-crime areas far more fre- 
quently than whites. 

I] Atlantic has moved to dismiss the 
lawsuit—the court has yet to rule—and says 
it will vigorously contest the case. Its work 
force is 23% black, and so are four of its 22 
top executives. Group president for co 
sumer and small-business services Br 
Gordon, a black executive who has been 
with the company for 29 years, denies 
there is any consciously discriminatory 
policy. But he said, “Bell Atlantic is a mi- 
crocosm of society, and I have to assume 
there are race-based incidents at Bell At- 
lantic.” In fact, most companies of any size 
now have diversity policies in place. Yet 
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these have not alleviated all racial strains in 
the workplace. Even at a place like 
| NYNI _consistently ranked among the 
| “best companies” for minorities—the mes- 
sage of racial equality “comes down strong- 
ly from the top but somehow gets lost 
somewhere in the middle,” according to 
Desiree Williams, an African-American 
customer-service rep. Though NYNEX 
made minority rights a priority after prod- 
ding from the Federal Government in 
1972, employees like Williams believe the 
“process seems to have stalled.” 
Complaints of racial discrimination to 
| the federal Equal Employment Opportun1 
| ty Commission were roughly the same in 
as in 1990—about 29,000. “But the 
s certainly not the primary enforcer 
of employment rights in this country .” says 
H. Candace Gorman, a prominent plain- 
tiffs attorney in Chicago. “The private bar 





is.” And that’s because the financial stakes 
are higher than ever. Thanks, in part, to a 
1991 law that permits pain and suffering 
awards in workplace discrimination cases, 
lawyers can make millions on a successful 
class action. 

Companies, meanwhile, stand to lose 
not just the costs of a lawsuit but also their 
sales to minority consumers and access to 
the deepest possible labor pool. “If you're 
sued, you lose,” contends Jerry Maatman, a 
partner at Chicago’s Baker & McKenzie, 
who in 1989 hit upon the idea of offering 
companies “audits” of their personnel 
practices—and so their vulnerability to a 
discrimination suit. “Our job is to find out | 
what's wrong and then be a doctor and heal 
them,” he says. And judging merely by the 
pending suits in his own city, there is still a | 
good deal of healing to do. 

R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co., the giant 
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printing firm, is also facing a $500 million 
suit that alleges, in addition to myriad indi- 
vidual claims of unequal treatment, that 
when Donnelley’s 1,000-employee Chicago 
plant closed, 99% of the plant’s 575 black 








workers were laid off, while about 31% of 


white employees were transferred else- 
where in the company. Only seven blacks 
were even offered this option. Donnelley 
insists that the suit “is without merit” but 
adds that it nonetheless “did stimulate us to 
take a close, objective and outside look at 
these things,” as spokesman Bill Lowe puts 
it. To that end, the company has engaged 
Alexander & Associates to audit its em- 
ployment practices. 

Indeed, a string of expensive settle- 
ments, involving Denny’s, Lucky Stores 
and so on, have spawned a new type of in- 
surance, called “employee practices insur- 
ance,” and new agents to enforce equal 
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treatment in the workplace: the insurance 
investigators, who, much like the law-firm 
auditors, are brought in to take a hard look 
at how well antidiscriminatory policies 
proclaimed from the top are carried out 
below. This is a small but explosively grow- 
ing field. 
Executive Risk, a Connecticut insurer 
that began writing such policies two years 
ago, has already tripled its business. To 
gauge a company’s vulnerability, and thus 
whether to write a policy and what premi- 
um to charge, Executive Risk makes clients 
fill out a six-page application. Some items: 
annual rate of employee turnover in the 
past four years; number of involuntary ter- 
minations in the past two years; does the 
company have written procedures for ter- 
| mination, hiring and discipline? The lack of 
women and minorities in senior manage- 
ment positions is a red flag. Jeff Klenk of the 
Travelers, which offers this type of cover- 
age, explains that “any industry in the 
midst of consolidation, such as banking to- 
day, is considered risky, because layoffs 
produce lawsuits.” His company also shies 
away from the biggest corporations be- 
cause, explains Susan Drake, senior vice 
president of Traveler Property Casual, “it is 
so difficult for them to control what is done 
in individual locations,” and “the risk of 
class actions is so much greater for large 
companies that you can’t get premiums 
commensurate to that risk.” 
The good news in all this, says 
Theodore Shaw, associate director of the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, is that “while the government may 
be the watch dog and in some cases may be 
the impetus, by and large corporate Amer- 
ica is adopting diversity for reasons of self- 
interest: for marketing and public relations 
and good business purposes.” As a result, 
he believes, on-the-job bias is declining 
overall, though only slightly and irregular- 
ly. “You find more black folks in positions 
they didn’t occupy before,” Shaw says. 
“But there is still widespread and often 
low-level discrimination. I don’t feel we 
can be sanguine or let our guard down.” 
More and more corporations agree. “All 
you have to do is look at the statistics,” notes 
William Guillory, president of Innovations 
International, a consulting firm based in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. “The majority of those com- 
ing into the work force and graduating from 
graduate schools are women and minorities, 
| while 85% of those leaving the work force 

are white men.” Still, he notes, “90% of com- 
| panies are in the same position as Texaco. 
| They don’t act until they are hit in the bot- 
tom line.” —Reported by Sam Allis/ 
Boston, Edward Barnes/New York, Ann Blackman 
| and Sally B. Donnelly/Washington and James L. 
| Graff/Chicago 
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The Smile 
Of a Killer 


Will McVeigh’s image 
change from archvillain 
to martyr for the militia? 
By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


N THE BEGINNING, DURING THE PRE- 

trial proceedings, Timothy McVeigh 

would try to greet Beth Wilkinson with a 

smile and a hello, a tactic he used with 
other people in court. Each time, however, 
she would shoot back a cold glare. The fed- 
eral prosecutor would allow no attempts at 
cordiality to mitigate her mission: to convict 
McVeigh and get him sentenced to death. 
Last week, after his defense had presented 
parental pleas for mercy, Wilkinson’s words 
thundered through the courtroom, de- 
manding the life of the convicted Oklahoma 
City bomber. “All of us can feel compassion 
for his parents, but they do not know the 
Timothy McVeigh who murdered innocent 
men, and children. Timothy 
McVeigh is no longer the sweet kid they 
want to remember While Timothy 
McVeigh has had the benefit of his parents 
asking for his life, the victims of his crimes 
had no one ... And even if someone had 
pleaded for them, Timothy McVeigh would 
have turned a deaf ear.” 
In his chair, McVeigh 
stared back at Wilkinson. 
He had long ceased trying 
to be friendly. 

In the end the jurors 
could not bring them- 
selves to believe he could 
friendly. As they 
checked off the list of mit 
igating factors his lawyers 
raised to humanize him 
and to try to save his life, 
the seven men and five 
women, in part if not as a 
whole, were willing to be- 
lieve that MeVeigh had been a good soldier 
and teacher and was deeply affected by the 
events at Waco and Ruby Ridge—but not 
one felt that McVeigh was a “good and loyal 
friend,” as the official questionnaire worded 
it. The jurors unanimously sentenced him to 
death. McVeigh showed no emotion, and as 
he was led away, he used two fingers to 


women 


be 





WiCVElGH First a conviction, 
then a sentence to die 





«« You have to make the first step to restore 
domestic tranquillity. '” 


wave to the jury. He turned to his parents 


| and his sister to mouth the words, “It’s O.K.” 


“Is he on some kind of medication?” asks 
Marsha Kight, who lost a daughter in the 
blast and believes execution is not punish- 
ment enough for McVeigh. “Death is easy,” 
she says. “He'll be gone in two minutes.” 

However, the road to the death cham- 
ber may be long, with many potential twists 
and turns. Sources close to McVeigh’s de- 
fense have told Time that his lawyers will 
file a motion for a new trial with Judge 
Richard Matsch in Denver, citing Rule 33 of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
While the full details of the motion are still 
under discussion, the sources say it will be 
filed by July 7. It will ar- 
= gue that Judge Matsch 
> may have committed 
several errors, including 
> not allowing the defense 
* to depose witnesses in 
= the Philippines who 
= would point to an inter- 
national conspiracy and 
* not letting the defense 
present a former infor- 
mant, Carol Howe, who 
was expected to have tes- 
tified to a wider bomb- 
ing conspiracy as well. 
Matsch had ruled that 
Howe’s testimony was irrelevant. 

The motion, if it is granted, will pro- 
vide a new trial for McVeigh. But if 
Matsch rejects the motion, McVeigh’s 
chief attorney, Stephen Jones, can also 
appeal the sentence and the conviction 
to the 10th Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Denver. The Court of Appeals, unlike the 
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Supreme Court, cannot choose to ignore 
a request for an appeal. 

It can, however, deny the appeal after 
hearing it. In which case McVeigh can 
bring his case to the Supreme Court. If the 
Supreme Court upholds the decision or re- 
fuses to hear the case, a defense attorney 
has, under the 1996 antiterrorism law, only 
one year to challenge the constitutionality 
of a client’s conviction and sentence at fed- 
eral-district-court levels, with further mo- 
tions available all the way to the Court of 
Appeals. Even if all appeals fail, McVeigh is 
likely to spend at least five years in prison 
before his sentence is carried out. In state 
cases the wait for execution averages 8.6 
years. In 1991, David Ronald Chandler be- 
came the first person convicted and sen- 
tenced to death under an expanded feder- 
al capital-punishment statute. Chandler is 
still alive and unlikely to be executed soon. 

But will punishment turn McVeigh 
into a martyr for fringe antigovernment 
radicals? The issue caused a furor as the ar- 
guments in the penalty phase wound 
down. In his final speech Jones told the 
jury, “You have to make the first step to re- 
store domestic tranquillity. You can’t do it 
all. You now know that Oklahoma City 
started something. Montana, Arizona, 
Texas, Atlanta: they’re all familiar to you” 
referring to the Freemen, Vipers and Re- 
public of Texas militia movements in the 
first three states, as well as to the unknown 
bombers of the Olympic Park and an abor- 
tion clinic in Georgia. Joseph Hartzler, the 
lead government prosecutor, immediately 
attacked the statement as “tantamount to 
almost a terrorist threat.” Jones later insist- 
ed that he had not said a word about vio- 
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lence. Joe Guastaferro, a Chicago-based 
jury consultant, believes it may have been 
an attempt by the defense to create an un- 
stated mitigating factor for the jury to con- 
sider. “If Oklahoma was a retaliation for 
Waco, and the [far right] saw the people at 
Waco as martyrs, then what's going to be 
the retaliation for McVeigh?” he asked. 
Still, the surprising defense emphasis 
on Waco in the arguments of the penalty 
phase may have been instigated by 
McVeigh himself, perhaps as a reminder to 
the world of what he considered the insti- 
gating holocaust for his crime. McVeigh, 
according to defense sources, “thoroughly 
discussed the closing argument” with his 
lawyers. The defense presented witnesses 
and tapes about the siege at Waco to ex- 
plain what it meant to the militia and pa- 
triot communities, especially their belief 
that the U.S. government set the fire that 
burned down the Branch Davidian com- 
pound. The presentation was effective, if 
counterproductive. It virtually duplicated 
the prosecution’s attempt to portray 
McVeigh as a fanatic. But it did convince 
the jurors, as evidenced by their votes on 
mitigating factors on the sentencing form, 
that McVeigh was deeply moved by Waco. 
Already McVeigh is taking on the shape 
of a proto-martyr in the eyes of radical ele- 
ments of the militia movement—that he 
was not the only bomber, that a larger plot 
existed in which McVeigh was only a minor 
pawn. Even as the jury was weighing 
MeVeigh’s fate this week, militia faxes were 
churning reports of seismographic read- 
ings that pointed to two distinct explosions, 
10 seconds apart, on April 19, 1995. “Incon- 
trovertible scientific evidence exists to re- 
fute the single-bomb theory,” asserted John 
Prukop, a Washington State patriot leader. 
Other critics of Waco and Ruby Ridge, 
quick to seize on a fresh cause, claimed that 
the bombing was somehow a Clinton Ad- 
ministration plot to quell the militia move- 
ment. They agree with McVeigh’s defense 
that important evidence was excluded 
from the trial but think that expert scientif- 
ic testimony was deliberately banned as 
well. Sheila Reynolds, an Arizona patriot 
who runs a fax network, added a new vil- 
lain to the mix: the trial judge. She charged 
that Matsch, by banning important testi- 
mony, “proved that he was running a tri- 
bunal, not a court. He’s not a ‘constitution- 
al judge.’” Reynolds’ Resurrection News & 
Fax Network feeds dozens of other faxes, 
and the rumor mongering seems certain to 
thrive on the World Wide Web. And so, in 
the face of death, Timothy McVeigh may 
be on the verge of an entirely different kind 
of life. —Reported by Patrick E. Cole 
and Richard Woodbury/Denver, Sally B. Donnelly/ 
Washington and Charlotte Faltermayer/New York 
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Prom Nightmare 


A dead baby in the wastebasket, a debate gone awry 


EPRAVITY WAS DEFINED DOWNWARD LAST WEEK, SIX MONTHS AFTER TWO 

New Jersey teenagers—who had been given everything but a con- 

science—delivered a baby boy and briskly disposed of him in a Dumpster 

before heading to the White Glove Car Wash to rinse off the blood. Now 
we have Melissa Drexler, who slipped into the bathroom at her senior prom, de- 
livered a 6-Ib. 6-0z. baby boy and tossd him in the trash basket with the soiled 
paper towels in time to get back to the party. She asked the disk jockey to play 
her favorite Metallica song and danced with her boyfriend. A student told a re- 
porter later, “She seemed to be enjoying herself.” 

Cleaning up after themselves, as Amy Grossberg and Brian Peterson did, 
seems like a quaint gesture of guilt next to a hasty return to the prom for a post- 
partum spin around the dance floor. There’s not a flicker of humanity in these 
cases, and there are more of them being reported, if not more of them happen- 
ing. No one keeps comprehensive statistics on abandoned babies, but in Los An- 
geles County last year, there were 10 » 
newborns left to die; two summers 
ago, three were discarded in South- 
ern California beach communities. 
In Monmouth County, N.J., where 
Drexler left her baby, there were 12 
abandoned babies in the past 10 
years. But four New Jersey teen- 
agers have abandoned babies in the 
past six months alone. 

Whenever these grisly aban- 
donments occur, right-to-life pro- 
ponents argue that we've arrived at 
the bottom of the slippery slope 
they've been warning us about since 
Roe v. Wade in 1973. As usual, Newt . 

singrich goes too far when he talks Drexler and her boyfriend enter the prom 
about a culture of Dumpster babies, 
but why couldn’t Melissa have wrapped the baby in a cloth and left him, as pan- 
icked girls used to do, someplace safe like the church steps, or turn to the Yellow 
Pages, filled with “pregnancy counseling” and “abortion alternatives”? 

The newspaper ads suggesting that girls were having third-trimester abor- 
tions because they couldn’t fit into their prom dresses remain pro-life hyperbole, 
but the Roman Catholic bishops who ran them are right when they say there is 
almost no difference between the prom Mom and a woman having a third- 
trimester abortion, except for location and a few days. 

The bishops lost moral high ground, however, when they tossed in the 
Dumpster the best chance to restrict late-term abortions since abortion was 
made legal. An astonishing thing happened during the debate over a bill to 
ban partial-birth abortions, which has no chance of actually becoming law, 
and wouldn't result in even one less abortion even if it did. Alarmed to learn 
of the many third-trimester abortions performed after six months, under 
milewide exceptions for vague reasons of mental health, Democratic Sen- 
ator Thomas Daschle introduced a bill that would have banned all abor- 
tions in which the baby could have lived outside the womb, which these 
days means after about 23 weeks. Yet Republicans preferred to cling to 
their own doomed bill rather than give up a potent political issue or accept 
Daschle’s exception to the ban for women whose pregnancies could cause 
“grievous physical injury”—even though that closes the mental-health 
loophole. If it’s disregard for life that turns girls like Melissa into murder- 
ous monsters, then the Republicans need look no farther than themselves 
for someone to blame. B 
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ON THE RIGHT 


Jean-Marie Le Pen hates immigrants and calls 
the Holocaust “a detail of history.’ But as the 
recent election shows, he’s a big force in France 


By THOMAS SANCTON VITROLLES 


HY IS JEAN-MARIE LE PEN 
laughing? Because the tru- 
culent, acid-tongued far- 
right leader sees himself as 
the real winner of France's 
parliamentary elections. The 
snap vote, called by Gaullist 
President Jacques Chirac in a disastrous 
blunder, not only ousted a center- right 
majority that Le Pen reviles, it also vastly 
increased the clout of Le Pen’s anti-im- 
migrant National Front, which polled 
nearly 15% in the first round of voting « and 
played a decisive role in the June 1 runoff. 
Though only one party member was 
elected, because of the mechanics of 
France’s majority voting system, the 
Front siphoned off enough support from 
the conservatives to throw the election to 
the Socialists. 

Which is exactly what Le Pen wanted, 
even though he campaigned fierce- 
ly against a the left and the cen- 
ter-right. Forcing Chirac to share $ 
power with Socialist Prime Minis- 
ter Lionel Jospin, he argued, would ; 
deprive the President of a “blank ; 
check to dissolve the French nation = 
into the Europe of Maastricht,” re- 3 
ferring to the treaty decreeing that % 
the European Union will have a sin- ; 
gle currency and thus much closer 
economic and political integration 
in 1999. Moreover, Le Pen believed 
the Socialist victory would provoke 
a political crisis in which voters 
would turn to his anti-Europe, 
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France-first movement to save the imper- 
iled fatherland. 

At least part of Le Pen’s scenario seems 
to be taking place already: the Socialists 
last week asked to revise the rules for 
launching Europe’s single currency—the 
euro—a move that could delay or even 
scuttle the project. The leftist government 
also announced plans to consider granting 
residency permits to thousands of illegal 
immigrants, fueling resentment that may 
further bolster the Front’s support. Mean- 
while, infighting among defeated conserv- 
atives may lead some factions to break a 
longstanding taboo by allying with Le 
Pen’s movement. As it is, the party is now 
the third biggest vote getter, after the So- 
cialists and Gaullists. 

The mere prospect of Le Pen’s forces’ 
grabbing a share of real power is e nough to 
make any true democrat shudder. A former 
paratrooper who has been accused of tor- 
turing prisoners during the Algerian war in 
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ELECTORAL ASSAULT Le Pen pins Socialist 


1957, Le Pen raised his party's support from 
less than 1% in 1981 to its current 15% by 
exploiting public fears of France’s 4 mil- 
lion immigrants, preaching racial inequali- 
ty and dispensing thinly disguised anti- 
Semitism (he has dismissed the Holocaust as 
a “detail of history”). With unemployment at 
12.8%, Le Pen is winning support for his 
calls to expel immigrants and give “national 
preference” to native French citizens in 
housing, education, jobs and welfare. 
Though he was nota candidate, Le Pen, 
68, gave full vent to his rabble-rousing x style 
while stumping for fellow far-rightists last 
month. He declared that many incumbents 
“deserve to be hanged” for corruption. He 
provocatively denounced European inte- 
gration as “Hitler’s dream come true. ” At 
one rally, he walked onstage with a platte r 
bearing a papier-maché head of his main 
Socialist nemesis, Strasbourg Mayor (now 
Communications Minister) Catherine 
Trautmann. But it was in the town of 
Mantes-la-Jolie, where his daugh- 
ter was running for parliament, that 
e Pen really outdid himself. 
Taunted by a pro-Socialist crowd, 
Le Pen le ~aped out of his car and 
tore into the throng with fists flying. 
He violently pushed local mayor 
and Socialist candidate Annette 
Peulvast-Bergeal into a wall, shout- 
ing, “We're fed up with you people, 
don’t you know that?” Such storm- 
trooper tactics have not deterred 
growing numbers of voters from 
backing the Front. In the past two 
years, Le Pen’s forces have won 
control of four cities in the south of 
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France. And the way they are running them 
is anything but reassuring to those who 
worry about the Front’s expanding power. 

The most recent victory came last Feb- 
ruary in the industrial town of Vitrolles, 
whose 40,000 residents, some 20% of for- 
eign origin, have been devastated by un- 
employment. Bruno Mégret, 48, the 
Front’s No. 2 leader, now wields de facto 
power there. (His wife Catherine officially 
ran in his place after he was disqualified for 
overspending on his campaign. ) Mégret, a 
cold technocrat who hopes to succeed the 
aging Le Pen as party leader, was set back 
by his failure to win a parliamentary seat. 
But he is determined to make Vitrolles a 
showcase both for his own administrative 
skills and for the Front’s ideology. Says Mé- 
gret: “We are winning the battle of ideas.” 

Ahmed Sarhane has no illusions about 
those ideas. A Moroccan-born French citi- 
zen, Sarhane, 31, worked in Vitrolles as an 
auxiliary security guard. On the day of the 
municipal election, he and a fellow agent 
were mounted on a motorcycle, watching 
over a polling station in an immigrant 
neighborhood. Suddenly, three cars driven 
by National Front members pulled up. 
“Pack bags,” said one driver. 
“Tonight, you're out of here!” When 
Sarhane told him to back off, the man 
drove up on the sidewalk and rammed the 
motorcycle broadside. “They were trying 
to kill us,” says Sarhane, who suffered seri- 
ous neck injuries. Police investigating the 
collision found the trunk of the vehicle 
filled with iron bars and baseball bats. Its 
occupants received wrist-slap fines and 
suspended jail sentences for illegal weap- 
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{LE ROUSER The National Front leader declared that some incumbents deserve to be hanged 


ons possession. Then Sarhane was sum- 
marily fired from his job by the new city 
administration. 

Against that backdrop of intimidation, 
members of the victorious Mégret team be- 
gan to turn the city into a laboratory for 
their ideas. They first had to sop up a $10 
million budget deficit. The main savings 
came from slashing subsidies to local cul- 
tural and sports associations and firing 147 
contract employees, most of whom worked 
with the immigrant community. Choosing 
enforcement over crime prevention, they 
nearly doubled the local police force from 
36 to 60 officers. “The police have a new at- 
titude,” says Deputy Mayor Hubert Fayard. 
“Before, they weren't respected. Now they 
will seek contact. If they see delinquents, 
they will hunt them down. Our message to 
them is, ‘Go somewhere else.” 

Sitting at a sun-drenched sidewalk 
table outside the Cézanne Café, Idi, 
year-old short-order cook of North African 
origin, talks about the change that has 
come over Vitrolles. “There are fewer 
young people in the streets. We're afraid to 
go out at night. The cops have become 
cowboys.” Nadia Salsedo, 55, a Tunisian- 
born immigrant, lost her job as a city hall 
secretary after the Front took over. “When 
the cops go after someone,” she says, “it’s 
the dark-skinned kids, not the blonds.” 

In the other three National Front- 
controlled cities, the shock has been some- 
what less brutal. Though they have all 
beefed up their police forces, it is mainly in 
the cultural area that the Front has left its 
mark. In Orange, Mayor Jacques Bompard, 
54, caused a scandal last summer when he 
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censored a list of books ordered by the mu- 
nicipal library, blackballing “leftist” writers 
in favor of far-right authors. Marignane’s 
mayor, Daniel Simonpieri, 45, has put his 
local library in a similar ideological vise. 
Toulon’s mayor, Jean-Marie Le Chevallier, 
60, who won the Front’'s only parliamen- 
tary seat this month, forbade organizers of 
the local book fair to give a literary award 
to Jewish writer Marek Halter, claiming 
his work was too “internationalist.” De- 
moralized and dispirited though they are, 
opponents of the Front’s municipal gov- 
ernments are striking back with tracts, 
demonstrations and information cam- 
paigns. “To fight the National Front, you 
have to convince people one by one about 
what they're doing,” says Ahmed Touati, 
31, an Algerian-born former Toulon em- 
ployee who was transferred from the city 
archives to the garbage detail and finally 
goaded into quitting. 

Ahmed Sarhane, the fired Vitrolles 
guard, has found another way to respond: 
the French justice system. He is taking the 
National Front to court on three separate 
charges: attempted murder, defamation 
(Catherine Mégret, herself the grand- 
daughter of Russian-Jewish immigrants, 
referred to him on TV as a “delinquent”) 
and illegal firing. Sarhane is asking 
$100,000 in damages and severance pay 
but says he doesn’t really care about the 
money. “I want them convicted, even if 
they only have to pay one symbolic franc,” 
says Sarhane, a muscular former karate in- 
structor. “People have to know what they 
did. I don’t want to leave my son an orphan 
in the name of national preference.” u 
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Yankee, You're Out 


An American umpire learns a lot about Japanese 
baseball—and a culture still closed to outsiders 





By FRANK GIBNEY JR. TOKYO 


APANESE BESUBORU IS NOT EXACTLY 
the same as American baseball. And 
that fact hit Mike Di Muro with all the 


force of a beanball. Di Muro, a 29-year- | 


old pro umpire from New York, was invit- 
ed this spring to step onto Japan’s dia- 
monds and teach the American meaning of 
a strike. But Di Muro soon learned that it’s 
less hazardous to face Ro- 
berto Alomar’s spit than 
the wrath of Japanese 
players and fans who 
don’t like the call. 

The low point came 
during a June 5 game in 
the central city of Gifu, 
when the burly Di Muro 
called two strikes on pop- 
ular Chunichi Dragons 
slugger Yasuaki Taiho. 
Taiho didn’t appreciate it 
much, and let Di Muro 
know it. Since American 
umpires take less guff than 
their Japanese counter- 
parts, Di Muro tossed 
Taiho out of the game. 
That touched off a melee. 
The crowd jeered at the 
American, and coaches 
and players charged him. 
Taiho repeatedly shoved 
Di Muro in the chest. The 
end result: U.S. baseball 
officials called Di Muro home last week, 
while Taiho played ball as usual. 


Of all the U.S.-Japan disputes over the | 


years, concerning everything from auto 
shipments to whaling, this latest dustup 
may be the hardest to comprehend. Base- 
ball is. after all, an American game. If the 
Japanese didn’t want to learn from an 
American umpire, then why did they ask 
him to get behind home plate? 

The answer may lie in Japan’s typically 
ambivalent attitude toward opening up to 
the rest of the world. While Japan limits 
the number of foreign baseball players it 
imports, the country still wants to reach 
U.S. standards, so that a Japanese team 
could someday meet the American champs 
in a real World Series. That goal finally 
seems plausible, now that Japan’s Hideo 
Nomo has become an All-Star in the U.S., 








NO RESPECT: Japan’s sluggers made Roberto Alomar 








and New York Yankee farmhand Hideki 
Irabu is mowing down American batters 
with 99 m.p.h. fast balls. 

But the convergence of baseball and 
besuboru apparently hasn’t gone far 


enough to let an American umpire in | 


Japan. Those who thought that possible 
underestimated how difficult it would be 
to penetrate the Japanese game, which is 
run by a cabal of players and managers as 


Di Muro’s insistence on standing by his strike and ball 
calls upset the harmony—or wa—of a protected system 





protectively as the Finance and Trade 


ministries are captained for the good of 


the economy. Di Muro’s insistence on 
standing by his strike and ball calls upset 
the system’s harmony—what the Japan- 
ese call wa, as besuboru expert Robert 
Whiting wrote in his 1989 book You Got- 
ta Have Wa. 

The Di Muro affair is a reminder that 
the harmony between the U.S. and Japan 
is still fragile. U.S. Trade Representative 
Charlene Barshefsky certainly won’t both- 
er pushing Japan to take in American um- 
pires the way Washington once demanded 
the country import more Louisville Slug- 
ger bats. But Japan’s trade surplus with the 
U.S. is once again rising at an alarming 
rate. At this weekend’s Denver summit of 
the Group of Seven leading industrial na- 
tions, the U.S. will push Japan to open its 
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economy further. “Japan’s bureaucrats 
talk all the time about how they have an 
open market and believe in international- 
ization,” says Robert M. Orr, a baseball en- 
thusiast and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Japan. “But 
then when it breaks up the harmony of the 
system, Japan’s knee-jerk reaction is to 
claim special rules.” 

Still, Japan is fundamentally different 
from the protectionist fortress of the past. 
Fearing its insularity and mercantilist trade 
policies have left the country ill prepared 
for global competition, its bureaucrats and 
politicians have launched a sweeping cam- 
paign to deregulate the economy. “A sense 
of crisis has created the kind of circum- 
stances that demand change,” says Eisuke 
Sakakibara, a top Finance Ministry strate- 
gist. “We have become 
too rigid in the past 10 or 
20 years, and now we 
need to be flexible—to 
absorb what is good in 
the U.S. but at the same 
time believe in ourselves 
as Japanese.” Tradition- 
ally, such rhetoric was a 
way of hinting that pain- 
ful structural change 
would take place because 
foreign pressure, or gaia- 
tsu, demanded it. But Sa- 
kakibara’s point, echoed 
in Japanese living rooms 
and boardrooms, is that 
the real incentive for 
change comes from with- 
in the country. 

So in leaving, does the 
young umpire join a long 
line of earnest American 
missionaries, diplomats 
and free marketers who 
have tried—and apparent- 
ly failed—to open Japan? While there were 
a few gloating headlines at his departure, 
Di Muro, for the most part, left a much ad- 
mired figure. Letters of support flooded in 
to the Central League office, one calling 
him “a pioneer who brought needed change 
to the sport.” Central League president 
Hiromori Kawashima sent a letter of apol- 
ogy to his counterparts in the U.S. And 
several managers of Japanese teams made 
an unprecedented public call for an end to 
harassment of umpires. “I really hope some- 
thing good comes out of this,” said Di Muro 
the morning he left. “At least both sides 
understand each other a little better from 
the perspective of the umpire.” That is 
critical if the Japanese ever want to be ful- 
ly respected players in world trade or the 
World Series. —With reporting by 
Hiroko Tashiro/Tokyo 
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Growing your business used 
to mean investing in brand new 
infrastructure and all that goes 
with it. IBM Internet solutions 
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FLIGHT SIMULATORS FlightSafety's Boeing 777 
simulator, as technologically complex as a rocket ship, trains 
airline pilots to pull a plane through the hairiest maneuvers. We 
take a test flight | 6 


COVER LETHAL WEAPON 8s virtually untraceable and 


untappable cell phones become the communicators of choice for 
the world of organized crime and terrorism, self-taught cloners 











have become barons of a vast new criminal industry in New York 
City, Los Angeles and Miami be 


THE QU EST Siticon Valley is full of dreamers hoping to 


invent the next big consumer-electronics product —the next VCR 
or cell phone. Most of them end in spectacular failure. We meet 
some of the teams tilting with fate 8 


BRING YOUR OWN BLOOD fre latest instatiment 


of Mortal Kombat, the game that gave gore a bad name, is as 
chilling as they come. The secret weapon: a lightning-fast chip 
that makes the bone-shaking violence all too real 


Departinents 


DATABASE Design your own museum tour with London 
Gallery's portable CD player: pick a painting and punch in the 


number; see your dentist for a root-canal play-by-play A 
J 


COOL STUFF Take the latest crop of CD gadgetry with you this 
summer. Also: one for the road, a jogger’s dream light and an 


2A 
yT 


electrical socket that is nearly art Q 
4 

BUYER’S GUIDE Sub-$1,000 PCs sound great in principle, but 

do they pay off on the desktop? 3Q 
4 


CRASH COURSE Avoid the garbage; find out where to look for 
the best “shareware”; let your computer power your home 4 | 
! 


STOCK WATCH As businesses in high technology grow closer 
together—“convergence” —they are creating remarkable wealth 
for shareholders. Our expert names some likely winners =, { ) 


WEB-O-RAMA The latest in prom haute couture on the Web; 
travel links to the Pacific, fly-by-the-Net travel discounts and low 
fares; don’t miss poodles galore A 4 
I 
JARGON The £s in our dictionary may get your emotions going, 
but you’ll know what EPROM is when you're done 46 
tk 


CALENDAR in July, ISCC 97 discusses satellite and mobile 
communications in the ancient center of learning: Alexandria, 
Egypt; Xerox ships the speediest digital laser printer 5 | 


BUT WHAT DO | KNOW? Pilot 5,000, a personal digital 
assistant, is great for “to-do lists,” but all those free goodies 


that come with it are the name of the game 5) 
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WHILE MY 
GUITAR 
GENTLY 

GEEKS 





DIGITAL TRENDS AND TALES 


Once, all it took to jam with Mick and the 
Stones was a beat-up tennis racquet and a 
revved-up boom box—the barest essentials of 
any self-respecting adolescent air guitarist 
Now starry-eyed teenage geeks can act oul 
more elaborate rock-n-roll fantasies by 
“plugging in” to the Microsoft Network. Rifff 
(at www.rifffsmsn.com) is an online, interac 
tive music program in which users can remix 
and play along with the specially recorded 





original tracks of such artists as Blondie Paula 
Cole and B.B. King. After turning up B.B.’s 
guitar or adding extra bass, you can change the 
tempo or mix in a Western feel to his trade- 
mark blues. Think Blondie’s comeback could 
use a little edge? Just sprinkle in a healthy 
dose of “funk.” Or simply turn off her singing, 
and take part ina live chat. After all like any 
seasoned rockers, air guitarists enjoy some 


feedback before their encore 


There’s no 

quicker way 

to fall asleep 

in most museums than to rent 
the somnolent audio-tour 
guides, in which some 
Brit-accented curator 
leads you hypnotically 
from El Greco to Goya. 
By your second room 
of paintings, the 
couch starts to look 
mighty attractive. 
Technology, howev- 
er, may have the an- 
swer. London’s Na- 
tional Gallery offers a 
portable CD player 
packed with 4o hrs. of 
commentary on the collec- 
tion's 1,000 paintings. But 
since the disc drive can skip 
around from painting to painting, 
listeners control their own fate. Pick an in- 
teresting-looking painting, and punch in the num- 
ber—the drive does the rest. Developed by 
British-owned Arts Communication and Technol- 
ogy, the multilingual CD guide is free to all 
gallery visitors. At the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City, CD-player users en- 
ter the dinosaur exhibit to roars and screeches, 
followed by a vivid description of the Jurassic pe- 
riod. And with the kids in tow, your experience is 
sure to be surround sound. 


In the information age, old pop stars never die—they just 
start playing with new media. David Bowie and Madonna 
released singles online, while rock pioneers Bob Dylan and 


the Rolling Stones even fashioned CD-ROMs. Now early-’80s 
chart topper Thomas Dolby, he of She Blinded Me with 
Science MTV fame, is trying his hand at high-tech with a start- 
up called Headspace. Its first product, an online format called 
Beatnik, aims to do for music on the Net what HTML 
programming language has done for text and graphics. 
Instead of compressing recordings, Beatnik acts as an 
electronic keyboard, playing back sounds from an internal 
library onto computers hooked up to the Internet. Just as in 
the record business, the synth-pop savant is banking on his 
debut release to be more than just a one-hit wonder. 








Many of technology’s most important advances 
have come not only on your television or com- 
puter but also in the warld’s hospitals, where the 
practice of medicine has been revolutionized. A 
few of the latest medical wonders 

SUREFIRE SURGERY With a groundbreaking 
walk-in MRI device developed by General 
Electric Medical Systems, surgeons can scan 
and consult live, three-dimensional images of 
the brain and body as they operate. The por- 
table system should make it easier to pinpoint 
and root out life-threatening tumors 

THE PRINTED | A new 3-D drug-printing 
machine invented at M.I.T. may allow doc 

tors to prescribe ultra-precise doses of cer 

tain medications. The technology enables 
scientists to craft complex drug layers care 
fully within a single pill for targeted medical 
cocktails 

MIND ¢ IES Once E-mail became an every 

day form of communication, it was only a 
matter of time before the couch-shy started 
psychotherapy without ever leaving the pri 

vacy of their home. counseline.com and other 
sites offer confidential, one-on-one, real-time 
online sessions with qualified therapists. That 
way you can bite your nails or roll your eyes 
without ever having to explain 
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It won't make a 
trip to the chair hissed A shifty look, a bulging suitcase, too many 
any less painful, : cross-outs on the immigration form—will 
but at least the r some innocent misstep provoke officials and 
shiniest new in- : turn a pleasant vacation into something like 
strument in the : Midnight Express? Few international travelers 
dentist's office 2 can hand over their passport without this se- 
will afford a bet- . : cret fear 

ter view of your J j ¢ fo smarten up airport screening process 

suffering. Follow- a : es, IBM has developed a system called Fast- 
ing such modern- 7 gate that scans images of travelers’ hands to 
day accoutre- verify identity. If everything checks out, the 
ments as passengers get no-hassle entry. If there’s a 
electronic reclin- problem, they get to talk with an immi- 
ers, personal ce gration officer 

computers are s am. P Worried that Fastgate 
becoming as common as blood-spattered spit } , ir might reveal a little too 
bowls in many dentists’ offices. “The electron- / ; g : f j much information about 
ic age has really changed the dental industry,” ,a52 J : you? Not a problem, says 
says Jonathan Ferencz, D.D.S., whose New - ie ; \ IBM’s Jeffrey Mortner, who 
York City offices house 12 computers. : = notes that Fastgate only 
Dr. Ferencz uses his machines to do everything a, j measures the outline and 
from illustrating the gnawing discomfort of DN SOF form of the hand; it doesn’t 
new wisdom teeth via CD-ROM to scoping out take a handprint that could 
cracked molars with a pen-size intraoral cam- = be used by the police. In 
era. The computers can also store and retrieve f fact, IBM’s biggest hurdle 
X rays or provide a digital video tour of your 7 may be convincing interna- 
alveolar ridge. Some dentists even send pa- . tional officials that its system 
tients home with a play-by-play videotape of is secure enough. While IBM 
their root canals (“He shoots; he scores!”). hopes to have kiosks in 15 to 20 major air- 
Soon Ferencz and others may dump their skull- ports by 2000, so far the system is available 
rattling drills for the sublime evils of a tooth- only in, of all places, Bermuda 

attacking laser—yet another reason to put off : 

that much needed cleaning. 


66 Education is to teach 


people the value and These days Mary Meeker, Morgan Stanley's principal Internet/new- 
. media analyst, is much more likely to be found trying to catch some 
behavior ol society. _quick Zs on a transcontinental red-eye than holed up ina far-off, 


[hat’s best done by a dull moment,” says Meeker, 36. “Luckily, 
people [not 


technology].99 


roller-coaster ride, Meeker was an ear ly 
BEST-SELLING AUTHOR techie convert. “l purchased 5e¢ my first PC in 
MICHAEL CRICHTON, SPEAKING IN 1982, and, like lots of other folks, | was 
MARCH AT A PC FORUM ON THE Baca ; ho th 
CONTINUING IMPORTANCE OF captivated by the Apple Macintosh inthe 
HUMANS INSTEAD OF COMPUTERS mid-1980s.” Is it difficult being a woman in — 
IN THE NATION'S CLASSROOMS Bg 

a male-dominated field? Meeker’s one- 


word answer says it all: “Nope.” 
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Taking Stock of the IPOs 


Looking for a high-octane roller coaster to furnish some 
cheap thrills in the dog days of summer? Just play the stock 
market, where infant Internet—search engine stocks and 


browser-pioneer Netscape have been providing a confound- 
ing mix of slow ascents and sudden free falls. First, examine 
the chart below; then hold on for dear life before investing 





Men in Black may be another Will Smith film about earthlings 
battling aliens (opening July 2), but Industrial Light & Magic 
visual-effects supervisor Eric Brevig made sure that the Colum- 
bia sci-fi comedy was anything but yesterday's news. Take the 
climactic scene, below, in which Tommy Lee Jones and Smith 
bring down a fleeing giant saucer in a fiery explosion on the 
former grounds of New York City’s 1964 World’s Fair. Brevig’s 
team first set a 9-ft. model ship on a mechanical arm mounted 


on a guide rail running underneath the 60-ft.-long miniature Forget the info revolution—the Net is just 
set at ILM. After shooting a 30-m.p.h. crash, followed by a a voice for the lustful and lovelorn. Below, 
burst of flames, they HotBot’s list of the Top 5 online female 
filmed the actors . . attractions with the most fan Web pages: 
deviant San Coming Attractions: MEN IN BLACK PAMELA LEE 

screen, then turned SANDRA BULLOCK 

to Silicon Graphics workstations to paint out the rigging and MADONNA 


add some more pyrotechnics. Result: a surefire hit. TORI AMOS 
SPICE GIRLS 





66 We're not saying cameras 
have no effect or [they] increase 
— "7 4 > ] wUT 7 +4 

crime. Technology isn’t the 
answer to our problems.99 


—JOHN CREW, OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION, ABOUT AN OAKLAND, CALIF., PLAN TO INSTALL 50 
OUTDOOR SECURITY CAMERAS IN HIGH-CRIME AREAS 





By DANIEL EISENBERG, JON GOLDSTEIN, LISA GRANATSTEIN, ANITA HAMILTON, KATE NOBLE, NOAH ROBISCHON and JACQUELINE SAVAIANO 
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Nighttime Delight 


Nothing’s more captivating than a quiet bike ride in the dark— 


assuming there’s enough moonlight to keep riders from straying 
off the path and crashing. Thanks to the N¢ 300 Stadium 
Headlight, bikers will not only see where they’re going, but others 
(like cars and trucks) will see them coming too. Touted as the 
brightest bike light available, this hefty ( 3-Ib.) nicad-pow ered 


unit is about a third more powerful than a typical car headlight 
and casts light as far as 100 ft. Cateye; $425; 800-522 8393 
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Geek 
Pleasures 


No one wants to fritter away 
time pondering the ins and outs 
of electrical sockets. But 
computer owners have little 
choice: they must find a place to 
plug if they want to play. And 
then they have to keep track of 
every cord, in case they need to 
change something. Smart 
Sockets offers a better solution 


a color-coding system to keep 


cables straight, and extra-wide 
spacing to accommodate 
oversize plugs. No-brainer, 
right? Must explain why nobody 
thought of it before. Kensington, 
$19-$49; 800-535-4242 








Fashion 
' Shoot 


Standard black or silver 
cameras just too boring? 
The bubble-gum-colored 
Xtreem GX-Series cams 
sport rugged designs that 
make them ideal for 
shutterbugs on the go. All 
models are snazzy enough 
to wear to the mall, and 
one also works underwater 
(to depths of 17 ft.). 
Another comes with a 
handy arm strap for taking 
it Rollerblading or rock 
climbing. Minolta; $99- 
$129; 201-825-4000 
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Virtually There 


No need to admit defeat—or stop to 
ask directions. Lost drivers can save 
their pride with the Car Navigation 
System, a voice-enabled unit that 
plots your course on a colorful 
electronic map and calls out 
directions to keep you on track 
Once safely en route, switch to CD 
mode to rock while you roll. Alpine; 
$1,999-$2,800; 800-257-4631 
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Return to Sender? 


A “spam king” meets a critic who minces 




























Isjunk E-mail a 
form of trespassing? 


z Are television ads trespassing? Is postal 
junk mail trespassing? No, because adver- 
tising is an accepted part of those media. Since 
E-mail is a relatively new way to communicate, 
we're still debating its appropriate uses. Cyber 
Promotions takes the position that f -mail is no 
more exempt from ads than the Super Bowl is 
from Bud's frogs. Commercials are just part of 
life. In the same way that sponsors help finance 
television shows, E-mail advertisement profits 
will help finance the continued growth and ex 
pansion of the Net 


ee Junk E-mail is more theft than trespassing 
Mee You get stuck on a mailing list without 
having a chance to get off it, and then are 
bombarded with trash that you have to pay for 





Think about it—tons of people pay access 
charges to get this stuff they don’t want. They 
have to shell out once to download it, and then 
pay a second time to get on some spammers 
remove” list. No one should ever be sent ad 
vertising without their prior permission, and by 
that I do not mean sending a message to them 
asking their permission 
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no words 


WALLACE 


is president of 

C r Promotions, 
a bulk E-maile 
sends 4 million ads 
to Net users daily. 
A ement with 
AOL lets members 
choose to be 
spammed. 


E-mail 
is no more 
exempt from 
ads than the 
Super Bowl is 
from Bud's 


frogs 


You get 
bombarded 
with trash 
you have to 
pay tor. Spam 
isaformol 
theft. 


SCO ES 
HAZI 


MUELLER 


runs the Boycott 
Internet Spam! site 
(spam.abuse.net), 
where he gives 
Netheads tools and 
techniques to rid 
themselves of 

junk E-mail. 





Is spamming ever 
worth a damn? 


Absolutely! Many people love to get online 
breaking news about products, services 
and opportunities Also, many savvy business 
people monitor their competitors’ I -mail ads to 
keep tabs on what they're up to. And promo 
tions let you find the best deals, highest-quality 
products and best services on the Net. The beau- 
ty of E-mail advertising is that it is not intrusive 
Unlike unsolicited phone calls, E-mail doesn't 
interrupt dinner. | mail patiently waits until the 
recipient decides to read it 


Re The only people who benefit from spam 


# are the spammers. | see countless stories 
about this company or that person who hired a 
spammer to send their ad. Not only did they not 
get any sales, they also got flamed in I mail, they 
got rude phone calls, and if they gave a fax num- 
ber, they got even ruder faxes. This is a benefit? 
The spammers take money from anyone they 
can find, legitimate or not, and blast mailboxes 
around the world with bogus hair-loss cures, 
pyramid schemes and fake credit repair a 


WING AION 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


color your world bigger. 
800-747-6249 


www.prgr.com 


2801 S. Yale St. * Santa Ana, CA 92704 * Telephone 800-747-6249 or 714-751-8405 * Fax 714-751-5736, Fax-on-Demand 714-751-0168 
©1997 Princeton Graphic Systems. All rights reserved. 





THE EXPERTS > 








Is 56K Right now there are two main camps pro- 


ducing 56K modems, which are twice as 


t d t fast as most modems you can buy today. 
00 g00 O The first is USRobotics, which has a tech- 
nology called X2. The other, called K56 
b t ? flex, comes from Lucent and Rockwell. 
e rue e What these companies have done is take 
new modem technology and put it into their 
products before the industry agrees on a standard. So until some standard is set, 
there are a bunch of limitations on how you can use the technology. The basic 
one is that if you are a home user, you will get the 56.6-kbps speed only under 
specific circumstances. In particular, you need to be connecting to a network 
that has a comparable standard—think of it as matching A’s to A’s and B's to B's. 
For instance, if you are using an Internet-service prov ider 
that supports the X2 technology, you need to have an X2 
modem to get the faster performance. You would be out 
of luck with a K56 flex on that line; you'd just see the 
slower performance of v34. One other thing to keep in 
mind is that the 56-kbps speed is something you see on LISA PELGRIM 
data that are streaming into your computer. Stuff you 
want to send out—like E-mail or photos—still moves at 
the slower v34 speed, about 50% slower than 56 kbps. As 
long as you keep these caveats in mind, it is still a good 
idea to get a 56K modem right now; users will probably 
see performance double. It’s a harbinger of good things 
to come in the world of Internet connections. 
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ZIP’ DRIVE. CONSIDER IT 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 
THESE GUYS DO. 

Make sure your next computer has a 
Zip drive, the new industry standard, 
pre-installed in systems from these 
leading manufacturers. 


ind 


Packard Bell. 


. 
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NEC 
Bhi 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


SONY. 
J} Pawercomputing 


UNISYS 








HOW TO HOLD 7Q floppy disks 


IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND. 





OVER FIVE MILLION OUT THERE. Forget about that old floppy drive. Zip drives are 
everywhere; at home, in schools, and at the office. In fact, they're the perfect complement to the enhanced 
audio and visual capability of today’s MMX™ technology-based systems. And with so many Zip drives out there, 
it’s more than just compatible, it’s universal. 

BECAUSE IT’S YOUR STUFF.” 
©1997 lomega Corporation. lomega and the lomega logo are registered trademarks, and Zip and “Because it’s Your Stuff” are trademarks of lomega Corporation MIX is o trademark at 


intel . All other trademarks are the property of ther respective holders Prices listed are estimated street prices. Actua! prices may vary. Zip is compatible with Windows® 95, 
3.1, NT. DOS, OS/2, and Mac OS. Up to 20 times taster using the SCS) or IDE models, up to 5 times faster using the parallel port model, 





NEW, LOWER PRICE. 
Visit your local retail store 
or corporate reseller, 
or you Can even see us at: 
www. iomega.cor 


TONS OF STORAGE SPACE. 
Increase your storage space — 
100MB at a time for as low as 

$12.95 per disk after rebate. 
Perfect for storing 


and running your whole office. 





COMPLETE PORTABILITY. 
The Zip drive and Zip disks are 
small, lightweight, and rugged. 
Which means you can take work 
home, on the road, or anywhere 


else you need to go. 


ae 


— 
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FAST, EASY BACKUP. 
Hooks up fast to your PC or Mac. 
And, at up to 20 times faster than 
that old floppy drive, it’s great 
for making copies of everything. 
So the next time your computer 


spazzes out, you won't. 


Flight simulators safely 


& 
play out a pilot’s worst 
flightmares. JOSHUA 
COOPER RAMO tries not 
@ 


to trash a Boeing 777 


f | esire 








here is, of course, a relatively long list of times you don't want to have an 












engine failure on a 632,000-lb. twin-engine airplane loaded with passen- 
gers, a full tank of flammable jet juice and enough mail, packages and lug- 
gage to stuff a cargo ship. Midway over the Atlantic, say, is bad, Or landing 
with ice-coated wings in zero visibility on a sleet-slick runway. Fortunate- 
ly, though, the plane's two jet engines are each so powerful that just one 
can see you safely across the Atlantic. And since the airplane has an auto-braking sys- 
tem, self-correcting rudders and wing deicers, the winter-wonderland scenario isn’t as 
bad as it seems. The plane can handle that. So, what's the worst time for a $10 million 


GE engine producing 80,000 lbs. of thrust to give up the ghost? Takeoff. 








It’s a little worrisome, then, as we're screaming down the 
runway in FlightSafety International's Boeing 777 simulator 
(in the uncertain grip of a pilot who has flown only some- 
thing roughly the size of the Boeing's lavatory) when the left 
engine begins hiccuping. Two seconds later the engine is 
dead, and the plane twists sideways with the breathtaking 
torque that usually separates the “expletive deleted” and 
‘end of transmission” lines on black-box transcripts. As | 
slam in full rudder (with the help of the jet’s automated rud- 
and turn the plane into the good engine, 
we lift clear, damage free and en route to a clean departure 


der-boost system) 


Also, it seems, into a shower: I've begun to notice the driz- 
zle trickling down my spine 


he sweat-soaked takeoff, according to Boeing, the FAA 
and dozens of major airlines, is gruesome enough to 
make FlightSafety’s 777 sim as good as the real thing— 
though a whole heck of a lot safer for practicing dead- 
engine takeoffs and other hairy maneuvers. The simulation works 
because of a multimillion-dollar computer system that controls 
a sophisticated graphics engine and a multilegged hydraulic 
base. The technology replicates the feel of flying the giant 
twin with perfect fidelity. A couple of weeks at Flight- 
Safety's Seattle offices is enough to train airline pilots to 
fly the plane anywhere in the world, without burning 
an ounce of jet fuel. If this sounds like sending your ado- 
lescent son onto the highway after a few satisfactory laps 
of Daytona 2000 on the Atari, it’s not. FlightSafety’s 
sim is the technological equivalent of the space 
shuttle—ov erengineered and tested to 
absurdly rigorous standards 





While PC flight simulators have 
not yet matched the look, feel or 
graphics of their costly Boeing 
cousins, they still offer many of 
the thrills of actual flight. And 
after all, most of us manage to 


maybe taking it too far.) 
Although the annoying lack of 
default settings forces you to 
reselect your preferences with 
each new flight, Microsoft Flight 
Simulator is still the best-selling 















walk away from a computer sim on the market. 
crash. Our top home picks: 

For that authentic, white- 
MICROSOFT’S FLIGHT knuckles feel, CH Products 
SIMULATOR FOR WINDOWS (800-624-5804) offers the best 
95 ($59.95; 800-426-9400) flight gear around. The 


gives this old bird new wings. 
One of the most popular and 
longest-lived simulators of all 
time, the updated version adds 
the Boeing 737-400 airliner and 
the Extra 300s acrobatic plane to 
its hangar. Fly from home or take 
off like Robert MacKay, editor of 
MicroWINGS magazine, by using 
a laptop to backseat-pilot a 
commercial flight. (O.K., that’s 
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VIRTUAL PILOT PRO YOKE 
($129.95) is dressed up with a 
mind-bending array of switches 
and buttons (two four-way hat 
switches and six option buttons) 
that will keep you busy while 
you dive and roll just like the 
teal fly-boys. 


Designed to mimic higher- 
octane fighter controls, the 


It’s a great leap forward from the first sims, created in the 
rush leading up to World War II, when there were too few pi- 
lots for too many planes. These early boxes—a kludgy mix of 
bungee cords and cardboard—were better equipped to trigger 
nausea than simulate flight. Electronic sims first arrived in the 
1960s and, in their latest incarnations, are among the most 
complex systems anywhere 

The trick to making virtual reality real enough for govern- 
ment certification is to re-create the visual, spatial and sonic 
cues that accompany flying. The job requires an impressive 
amount of electron shuffling. Everything from eventless 10- 
hour cruises to double-engine fires on the $20 million 777 sim 
is handled by a roomful of mainframes. The boxes churn 
through thousands of lines of code each second, barreling 
though graphics and telemetry. The machines process the half- 
billion lines of code necessary to simulate 777 flight on eight 
megs of RAM, less than you'll find in most laptops. “It is a very 
sinarthi engineered system,” says Jim Crocker, an ex- Microsoft 
hacker now at FlightSafety. “Most pilots can’t tell the difference 
between a flight in the box and a flight on the plane.” 

That sort of verisimilitude has been a blessing for the air- 
lines, which once lost a few planes a year in training accidents 
It’s far safer (and cheaper) to simulate an engine cut ats 
40,000 ft. in a computer-driven box than in a $160 mil-: 

lion 777. Captains and co-pilots for major airlines nowé 
spend a few days a year living out your worst flight-2 3 

mares: engine failures, cargo-hold fires, emergency de-' 
scents. No matter what you see on your next trip, odds$ 
are your captain has seen it before inside a> 
virtual jet. So, sit back, relax and enjoy 
the flight | E 


PRO THROTTLE 
($189.95) nevertheless 
works fine with more 
docile civil flight 
simulators. Fully 
programmable and 
with the ability to 
control any attached 
joystick, the Pro 
Throttle could keep you 
in DOs for hours just 
figuring out what you 
want it to do. 


One final accessory: 
PRO PEDALS 
($139.95) offers realistic 
rudder control at your 
toe tips, allowing you to put 

even a 737 into a spin or tail 
slide. So better fasten your 
safety belts. There may be some 
turbulence. —JON GOLDSTEIN 





Five hundred bucks and 
a little imagination will 
get your PC off the 
ground. Not included: 
silk scarf 
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*2 patents every 24 hours. 


Working ‘round the clock to bring you fresh Bell Labs innovations. 
Just in: New Internet Telephony Servers. Enable calls over Net using 
ordinary phones/faxes (elemedia” adds great sound). 

Plus, 56 Kbps modem chip sets. Can make accessing Net over regular 
phone lines 2 x faster. Also in stock: better-sounding wireless systems: 
new longer-range cordless phone. More breakthroughs on the way. 
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We make the things that make communications work.” 
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Behold the EOS IX. A modern masterpiece of stainless steel. It enables 
you to experience the matchless features and functions of the Advanced 


Photo System in the most compact SLR Canon has ever created 


Print Format Flexibility: You can choose (C) classic 
4"x 6”, (H) wide angle 4” x 7” or (P) panoramic 4” x a 
prints. There's also an Index Print for cataloging your photos. 
Fixed Time Printing Mode(FTPM): This exclusive Advanced 
Photo System feature ensures that the exposure compensation 


values intentionally set by the photographer will be used during the 


oat ilile Mel gela +35 thus eialirelivellate your creative control 


Back Print Data: The EOS IX records date, time, frame number, and exposure 


data for easy reference. Most certified labs print this data on the back of each photo. “a7. 


Mid-Roll Change Capability: You can change film mid-roll 


(and later reload) to ensure the right film for any situation. 


The EOS IX is fully compatible with over 50 Canon EF lenses, 
including the silver limited edition EF 24-85mm lens 
Experience the pinnacle of photographic performance. 
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SPECIAL INVESTIGATION 





Cellular piracy rings are helping fuel a boom in international crime. Even as police and federal 


REACH OUT 





officials struggle to shutter hundreds of illegal cloning operations, criminals are getting better at 





ANDWASTE 





using the phones to all but disappear. ELAINE SHANNON reports on the latest wireless weapons 





ON THE SURFACE, ROBERT WILLIAM 
Anderson Jr.—a.k.a. Busy B Bob—isn’t the 
type of guy who springs to mind when you 
think “telecommunications mogul.” Born 
in 1965, Anderson slugged and schemed 
his way out of an East Cambridge, Mass., 


housing project to amass a cocaine network stretching from 
New England to the Carolinas. “If it was illegal, he was in- 
volved in it,” says Massachusetts state trooper David Burke 
“Drugs, guns, credit cards, stolen cars ...” 

And cell phones. In 1992, when he made the Massachu- 
setts most wanted list for jumping bail on trafficking charges 
the enterprising 27-year-old traded his long black curls for a 


OMEONE 





handful of fake IDs, paid a gangland doc in Guadalajara to 
slash off his fingerprints and began a new life as “Derrick Wat 
son,” a peaceable man living in a quiet building on Manhat 
tan’s Lower East Side 
Inside, of course, Derrick Watson did revert to Busy B 
Bob, entertaining girlfriends in a spacious pad financed 
with phony credit cards and decked out in early Miami Vice 
black leather furniture, wide-screen TV and a sound system 
that would dilate a NASA flight controller's pupils. Busy B 
Bob, you see, liked technology. In fact, by applying the same 
entrepreneurial instincts and business smarts to wireless 
communications that he had to narcotics distribution, he 
discovered that he liked technology a lot 
He started, as so many successful geeks do, with the trade 
rags. Reading the telecommunications titles favored by 
phone phreaks”—amateur hackers who specialize in manip 
ulating telephone signals—Anderson figured out how to link 
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a Radio Shack digital scanner to a laptop computer and an 
antenna in order to create a homemade “digital data inter 
ceptor” capable of stealing ID numbers from tens of thou- 
sands of cell phones located in passing cars. He then cabled 
a battery of cell phones to his laptop and reprogrammed 
their memory chips with the purloined numbers, which he 
distributed to his crew of drug runners, enforcers and 
thieves, who would use them for a day or two before replac- 
ing them with more recently stolen numbers. He also sold 
numbers to other gangs, and was even able to eavesdrop on 
the local cops’ cellular transmissions. Electronically speak- 
ing, says Robert Weaver, coordinator of the seven-agency 
New York Electronic Crimes Task Force, Busy B Bob became 
“a needle in a haystack.” 

He is not the only one. As virtually untraceable and un- 


tappable cell phones become the communicators of choice for 
the world of organized crime and terrorism, self-taught clon- 


Robert Weaver 


Weaver runs the Secret Weaver, a recognized 
Service’s New York expert on electronics 
Electronic Crimes Task fraud and illegal cloning. 
Force, created in 1995. “It gives them global 
“The technology explosion, capabilities instantly. 
coupled with the Internet Most law-enforcement 
and the fact that our laws agencies, on their own, 
are not keeping up to don’t have the resources, 
speed, gives criminals the manpower, training or 
advantage to do more, equipment to target 
better and faster,” says these guys.” 
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ers such as Anderson find 
themselves barons of a 
vast new criminal indus- 
try that, in cities like New 
York, Los Angeles and Mi- 
ami, has reached epidem- 
1c proportions Crooks 
with scanners lurk in 
high-traffic areas such as 
bridge underpasses and 
airport parking lots, cap- 
turing commuters’ cell 
numbers by the thou- 
sands, then uploading 
them into phones that are 
leased to gangs for $50 or 
$60 a week, or they just 
sell the numbers them- 
selves for $3 to $5 apiece 
And until his astronomi- 
cal bill arrives, of course, 
the average White Plains, 
New York, user will be 
blissfully unaware that his 
cell phone has an evil twin 
running up thousands of 
dollars in charges from a 
brothel in Tijuana, And 
the cost to the wireless in- 
dustry, which usually ends 
up eating these charges, is 
an estimated $650 million 
a year 

So far, the public and 
even some judges regard 
phone cloners as minor 
offenders. But in fact, says 
James Kallstrom, head of 
the FBI's New York office, 
they are “hard-core crim- 





inals, murderers, kidnap 
pers, terrorists, major drug 
dealers, child pornographers and pedophiles violent 
criminals who use technology to avoid the law 

Examples are legion 
p Last summer Paul Rivera, leader of a feared gang called 
Together Forever, was arrested by Weaver's task force at a ¢ lon- 
ing plant in Brooklyn's Coney Island. Authorities say he figured 
out how to enter police communications links, misdirecting of 
ficers away from gang operations and mimicking patrol cars to 
scam data from the FBI's National Criminal Information Center 
> Last July the task force arrested a Brooklyn man with sus 
pected Russian organized-crime ties and seized a cloning 
plant containing a record 80,000 cell numbers stolen from 
New York area subscribers 
> Last August, in a sting called Operation Cellmate, the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., state attorney's office, working with security of 


“CRIMINALS TODAY HAVE ONE PHONE WITH 





ficials from AT&T Wireless Services Inc., ran a storefront that 
offered cloned phones with unlimited airtime for $50; Cellmate 
netted nearly 92 defendants, ranging from sailors seeking free 
calling privileges to money launderers and gunrunners. 

As for Robert Anderson, his luck ran out early last year 
when a rival gang member alerted the task force to his op- 
eration. Agents got a search warrant, entered his apartment 
and seized his cloning gear. When Anderson returned and 
found the Secret Service's legal notice advising him of the 
raid, he identified the informant and called to let him know 
he was coming to get him. The informant, in turn, called his 
Secret Service contacts, who alerted the New York police 
department; when Anderson showed up at the informant’s 
Brooklyn apartment toting a .357 Magnum, a hood and a 
roll of duct tape, six of New York's finest were waiting. 

But as cloning hardware and software become, like all 
consumer electronics, smaller, cheaper, faster and better, 
the crime has only become more difficult to combat. The 
newest generation of cloning devices is menu driven and 
user friendly, letting hoodlums with minimal electronics 
training surf telecommunications networks with ease. “Not 
only can they evade detection; they can listen to your 
phone,” says Weaver. “They can hear you punching a cred- 
it card into a keypad. They can monitor you talking to your 
stock broker.” The latest tech, in fact, is making scanners 
more important than ever to career criminals. Herewith, a 
quick guide to cutting-edge telecom criminality: 


THE LIFETIME PHONE. The feds’ worst nightmare. While 
conventional cell phones must be cabled to a laptop to alter 
their numbers, a lifetime phone’s chip stores as many as 99 
stolen numbers along with its own reprogramming code. Its 
number can be altered with a few strokes to the keypad. A 
Taiwanese model costing $525 was introduced to America 
by Bernard Bowitz, a German-born electronics entrepreneur 
who was arrested in late 1995 after advertising his wares 
on CompuServe. Other versions of the lifetime phone, how- 
ever, are readily available in the U.S. market, thanks large- 
ly to Gordon Pickett, a telecommunications specialist for 
a New York-based Jamaican drug gang who figured out 
how to convert conventional Panasonic cell phones into 
lifetime phones. Pickett, who sold his creations for $1,500 
(a bit steep, yes, but the price included a “starter kit” of 30 
stolen numbers) was arrested in 1995 and is serving two 
years in federal prison. But the techniques he pioneered 
have spread among cloners on both coasts. 


THE EXTENSION SERVICE PRO. A one-stop-shopping 
cloning machine packed into a unit the size of a paperback 
book. Priced at $3,500, the ESP can capture and retain as 
many as 1,000 numbers. Cloners have been known to Fed- 
Ex ESPs from New York to California, harvesting numbers 
along the way. They can also be used to reprogram cell 
phones and to eavesdrop on nearby cell calls. 


THE MAGIC BOX. A cigarette-pack-size, $1,200 repro- 
gramming aid available from mail-order electronics dis- 


Roseanna DeMaria 


A quiet woman with a big 
voice, DeMaria has a Sly 
passion for the underworld. 
As head of security for 
AT&T Wireless Services, 
she’s won notice for her 
knuckle-cracking tactics 
against cloners. She first 
saw the cell phone—crooks 
connection in 1992, when 
she was running the 


Organized Crime-Narcotics 
Unit for the New York 
County district attorney. 
“We were listening in ona 
Colombian group, and their 
cell phones went off the 
map,” she says. She later 
learned that the Cali cartel 
had hired “phone phreaks” 
to clone phones and beat 
legal wiretaps. 





tributors in the U.S. and Britain. Unlike the Esp, it has no 
scanning or memory functions, but its small size makes it 
ideal for the mobile crook, who can simply buy a printout 
of stolen numbers, hook a cell phone to the box and 
change phone numbers every few minutes. Toss the box, 
and the phone is indistinguishable from any other 


THE CELLMATE. An eavesdropping and cloning factory 
concealed in a briefcase and sold by offshore vendors via the 
Internet. The deluxe version contains a scanner for reading 
radio frequencies and a laptop computer loaded with soft- 
ware that interprets cellular-phone or beeper numbers and 
saves them to a database. It also includes a tape recorder that 
captures conversations from a targeted cell phone 

To begin to crack down on these devices, TIME DIGITAL 
has learned, lawmen are in the process of mounting the most 
sweeping investigative effort yet, targeting overseas man- 
ufacturers, middlemen and smugglers of contraband cloning 


100 DIFFERENT NUMBERS,” SAYS THE FBI. “IT MAKES OUR JOB IMPOSSIBLE.” 
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More users pick up the phone as prices plunge 
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and eavesdropping equipment. Meanwhile, the ¢ ell-phone 
industry is stepping up its counteroffensives. Major service 
providers are refining their “fraud-management systems 
so that a cell phone will shut down when the computer kicks 
out a suspicious calling pattern. And carriers in ¢ loning 
plagued cities like New York and Los Angeles have deployed 
“radio-frequency fingerprinting,” a once « lassified U.S. mil- 
itary technique that analyzes and remembers the unique 
radio emanations of each cell phone used in the market 
[here are a couple of hundred subtle but distinct differ 
ences based on the component parts of the phone,” says 
David Daniels of Airtouch Cellular Inc., a Los Angeles 
based carrier. Airtouch’s RFF database, linked to switches 
in downtown Los Angeles, signals an alarm when a num- 
ber that belongs to a subscriber with, say, a Motorola sud 
denly shows up in calls from a Nokia 
But the “nuclear weapon,” as industry security spec ialists 
put it, is “authentication.” Since last July, all cell phones man- 
ufactured for the U.S. market are not only digital but also “au 
thentication-capable,” which is to say their handsets contain 
a “cryptographic algorithm”—an embedded number regis 
tered in a service provider's computer but never broadcast 
over the air. It’s a system calculated to make cloning unpro 
ductive. to say the least. “To take a run at every one of the pos 
sible combinations, at the rate of 2,000 numbers per second 
it will take a $500,000 computer 2 billion years to break the 
code,” says David Diggs, vice president for operations at the 
Cellular Telecommunications Industry Association in Wash- 
ington. “Even if faster computers get the time down to one 
year, that’s way too long to spend trying to crack a phone 
According to industry officials, carriers have deployed au- 
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“WE’RE GOING TO HAVE CASES WHERE 


thentication technology in more than half the major Amer- 
ican markets. And they are seeing results. “Our numbers 
on fraud are way, way down,” says Roseanna DeMaria, a 
former New York prosecutor who is now vice president in 
charge of security for AT&T Wireless Services, which has de- 
ployed authentication for all its 5.5 million subscribers 
But “before we start throwing high-fives around the in- 
dustry,” warns Diggs, “we have to remember that these guys 
will find other ways to steal service.” For starters, most Amet 
ican cell phones—38 million out of the 44 million total—are 
analog phones, which lack the technology that makes au- 
thentication possible, and are thus the preferred product 
for many cost-conscious dealers (consumers can find out 
whether a particular model contains authentication tec hnol- 
ogy at www.wow-com.com/professional/fraud/phonelist.cfm) 
Roaming” numbers will also remain an avenue of 
fraud. Urban carriers must honor calls from phones be 
longing to out-of-town visitors exercising roaming rights 
secured through agreements with service providers from 
smaller cities and rural areas, most of whom haven't de 
ployed authentication systems and may never do so because 
of the expense. Industry security officials say professional 
cloners are already sending number-collecting “mules” into 
the heartland. “There may never have been cellular fraud in 
Wyoming,” says Daniels of Airtouch, “but that doesn’t 
stop Wyoming numbers from being used anyw here else.” 
The bottom line appears to be bad guys will always man 
age to get wireless phones. “The cell phone is something the 
well-heeled criminal will not consider leaving behind,” says 
Jim Savage, chief of the electronic-crimes branch at Secret 
Service headquarters. “He has operations to coordinate, 
Savage explains in a dead-on parody of a 90s efficiency ex- 
pert, “buying and distributing to manage; he has to keep 


checking the pulse of confederates ... he has to make sure 
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WE’RE SHUT OUT OF INFORMATION, AND OUR SUCCESS RATE WILL COME DOWN.” 


he can deliver his product to his 
clients. If he’s not available, in 
today’s competitive environ- 
ment, he will lose out to anoth- 
er criminal who is in touch.” 
And as black-market tech 
races ahead, law enforcement 
gets left in the dust. Current 
statutes, says the FBI's Kallstrom, 
cannot effectively fight the clon- 
ing wars. “Our laws are still 
written as if phones existed at 
some fixed address,” he says 
“Criminals today have 
phone with 100 different serial 
numbers. Since we have to get 
court orders on individual num- 
bers, it makes our job virtually 
impossible.” Agents may require 
days to pinpoint a target phone 
and as much as three weeks to 
obtain a court order for a tap. A 
felon, by contrast, can carry a 
briefcase full of cell phones and 


one 


use them at random, changing 
numbers hourly. And despite 
FBI Director Louis Freeh’s en- 
treaties, congressional conserva- 
tives have refused to pass leg- 
islation authorizing so-called 
roving wiretaps, so that federal 
agents can use the same warrant 
to follow a suspect's incriminat- 
ing conversations from phone to 


Kallstrom, who runs the 
1,100-agent New York FBI 
office, specializes in “wires 
and pliers” —cop jargon for 


James Kallstrom 


infuriates me because | 
know what we want to do 
here is totally within the 
intent of the law.” By fail- 
ing to act, Kallstrom says, 
Congress is giving a huge, 
potentially tragic advan- 
tage to those who use 
technology in their crimes. 

The most agonizing 
cases involve the kidnap- 
ping of young adults and 
children in New York’s 
immigrant communities 
Kidnappings, says Kall- 
strom, are “almost a week- 
ly event” among Chinese 
immigrants who are vic- 
timized by Chinese gangs 
in New York and main- 
land China. “If there's one 
thing that really turns the 
tide in a kidnapping case, 
it's always been wiretap- 
ping,” says Kallstrom. In 
one case, a Chinese family 
reported that a gang had 
abducted a young woman 
FBI agents obtained a wire- 
lap and, enough, 
overheard gang members 
beginning negotiations 
with the family. “We were 
in a good position,” says 


sure 
known as “the Teflon Don.” 
Kallstrom gained fame as 
the somber, determined 
gumshoe who has been the 


phone. House archconservative 
Republican Congressman Bob 
Barr of Georgia, a staunch ally of 
the National Rifle Association’s, 
managed to block the Clinton 
Administration's effort to add 
roving-wiretap authority to the 


the art of electronic 
surveillance of Mob, 
espionage and terrorism 
targets. His “special 
operations group” planted 
the wiretaps that helped 
bring down John Gotti, once 


face of the FBi’s TWA Flight 
800 investigation. He’s 
every bit as dogged about 
cell phones: he is leading 
the FBI's campaign to 
change wiretap laws to 
attack cloning. 


Kallstrom. “We had a good 
chance of recovering the 
victim and identifying the 
conspirators. But then they 
went to cloned phones, 
and we couldn't keep up 
with them.” When the hood 


counter-terrorism bill passed in 
the wake of the Atlanta Olympic 
bombing last year, citing the 
FBI's transmission of the personnel files of prominent Re- 
publicans to the White House as evidence that the bureau 
cannot be trusted. “Wiretapping authority,” Barr told TIMI 
DIGITAL, “is unique among the tools available to law en- 
forcement ... it is so inherently intrusive and so easily sub- 
ject to abuse that it requires special protections.” 

Barr's position baffles veteran lawmen. Kallstrom argues 
that congressional intransigence is costing not just cases but 
also lives. “We're not looking to have new powers,” Kall- 
strom insists. “We just want to do the same thing we've been 
doing since the wiretapping law was passed in 1968. We're 
going to have more and more cases where we're shut out of 
information, and | think our success rate will come down. It 





lums switched phones, FBI 
agents deployed electronic- 
tracking equipment in a 
frantic search for the new number, quickly found it and ap- 
plied for a warrant. Forty-eight hours elapsed between the 
moment the phone switch was made and the time the war- 
rant came through 

hat was close to record time—obtaining a warrant can 
take as long as three weeks—but it wasn’t fast enough 
When agents activated their tap on the clone, there was no 
more talk about the kidnapping. “In the 48 hours before, the 
suspects were probably having conversations that would 
have identified the location of the victim,” says Kallstrom 
“But by the time we got back up on the line, there was noth- 
ing. Whatever happened had happened. And we've never 
recovered the victim.” a 
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Ambitious digital 
dreamers are 
busy chasing the 
next electronics 
Holy Grail. JANICE 
MALONEY has one 
question: Does it 
come with a 
remote control? 


SC 
Protts 


The Grail (also Holy Grail and Sangreal)—A famous talisman (variously represent- 
ed as a chalice, dish, stone, and cup into which a lance drips blood), the center around 
which a huge corpus of medieval legend revolves. The precise origin and nature of the 
Grail are unknown ... The Grail is best known as the object of a quest on the part of 
the knights of the ROUND TABLE. It brings healing to those who touch it and can be 
found only by one absolutely pure. 

—The Reader's Encyclopedia, William Rose Benét 





t's Friday night. You come home from work, turn on the tube and hit the 
button on your answering machine. Your pals are inviting you over to 
drink a few beers and watch a video. You're pretty tired, but that you can 
do. You grab the remote, kill the TV and grab a few of your favorite CDs 
for the drive. You're outta there. 

Sound boring but familiar? For you, it’s a satisfying evening. For con- 
sumer-electronics manufacturers, it’s a nightmare. You have everything 
you need—a perfectly fine answering machine, phone, audio-CD player, 

VCR and TV. You are not green with gadget envy. You are not a customer. You are 
not digging into your wallet to buy a new box to replace your old box. 

Across the country, companies big and small are on a vision quest to alter your 
behavior. They're pouring millions into high-tech start-ups in an effort to uncov- 
er the next big thing in consumer electronics. Traditional appliance manufactur- 
ers like Sony, Philips and Toshiba are creating divisions dedicated to developing 
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new digital devices for the masses. These companies are chas- 
ing after their version of the Holy Grail: revenue in the form of 
the next VCR, audio CD, answering machine, phone and pager. 

By most media accounts today, you would think these folks 
had not only found the Grail but also drunk deep from it. The 
reality is the press loves to write about next-generation any- 
thing. It makes for good copy. Look at the “new” consumer 
companies we have already loved to death: EO, makers of hand- 
held personal communicators; Catapult Entertainment, cre- 
ators of networked video-game technology; GO Corp., which 
specialized in pen-based computing. Each cratered in propor- 
tion to the dazzling media coverage it received. “The hype of 
this market is an incredible pressure on companies like ours,” 
says Farzad Dibachi, founder of Diba Inc., maker of informa- 
tion appliances. “It is a very bad thing.” 

Many market-research analysts are just as guilty of perpet- 
uating the hype. They bandy about mind-boggling numbers— 
“Conservatively, DVD should account for more than $2 billion 
of consumer spending by the year 2000”—that seem apropos 
of nothing. Certainly they are not based on today’s actual sell- 
through numbers. Fewer than 30,000 DvD players and 57,000 
WebTV devices have been sold for American homes; Web- 
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enabled phones exist primarily as prototypes. The smartest ap- 
pliance to cross the threshold of American homes is an auto- 
grind coffeemaker that operates on a timer. 


he hardest thing to remember right now is, in the ab- 

sence of facts, all ideas are valid,” says Nick Do- 

natiello, founder of Odyssey Research. “A lot of peo- 

ple are running around spouting notions that 

deserve less hearing than they are getting.” What we 
have today is a lot of households with TVs and VCRs: 87% of 
U.S. households have a VCR; 33% have more than one. Hardly 
fodder for a revolution. 

These days the industry giants—Sony, Toshiba, Philips 
and Thomson—are banking on a new high-density optical- 
disc technology called DvD, an acronym they hope stands for 
money. DVD delivers full-length feature films on a disc no big- 
ger than an audio CD, and not only does it have better audio 
and video quality than VHS, it’s also easier to store. It sounds 
so compelling, and it is. But a reality check is in order: the 
technology is still in its infancy, and distribution of content 
is limited. Today there are fewer than 60 DvD discs available, 
in contrast to tens of thousands of movies on videotape. Un- 





less you are an early adopter, one of those nerds who have to 


buy anything new regardless of price or performance, DVD— 
as it exists—is not for you. The machines are priced well be- 
yond the $300 consumer price point (between $500 and 
$1,000), and with some of them, you have to flip the disc 
in the middle of the film. Now, there's a feature. As Paul 
Culberg of Columbia TriStar says, “We are not going to 
get the average American to jump up and buy a new format 
if he’s not unhappy with the one he has.” At this point, 
VCRs and videotapes are in no jeopardy of becoming, say, the 
next Betamax 

Television is attracting attention these days not only be- 
cause of the arrival of DvD but also because of the idea that tele 
vision and the Internet would make a very lively couple. The 
idea is mostly owned by WebTV Networks, at least for the mo- 
ment. The Palo Alto, Calif., start-up (which Microsoft plans to 
acquire for $425 million, pending approval by the Department 
of Justice) developed a set-top box that brings the World Wide 
Web and E-mail into American living rooms via the boob tube 
The box is inexpensive, and the service is fun, easy to use, and 
offers clear value for people who want to have Internet ot 
E-mail access in their home. Still, this is no overnight success 


It would have been cheaper to 


wrap the We b I V 


boxes in $10 bills and give them 


away to consumers. 


It cost WebTV Networks, and its partners, Philips and Sony, 
$60 million in marketing to sell 57,000 units. That’s more than 
1,000 bucks a customer. It would have been cheaper to wrap 
the boxes in $10 bills and give them away 

WebTV founder Steve Perlman, who is nothing if not con- 
fident (WebTV is “the first incarnation of the dominant form of 
mass-market entertainment for the next century”), attributes 
problematic sales to educating the marketplace about a device 
that does more than one thing 

WebTV’s main attraction today is E-mail, but as the Inter- 
net becomes more commercialized and the content is im- 
proved, consumer usage may shift from correspondence to 
more TV-like activities. Craig Mundie, head of Microsoft's con- 
sumer group, is counting on it. To his eyes, WebTV has the po 
tential to become InteractiveTV—an early 1990s Holy Grail 
Mundie and Perlman have plans to marry on-demand and in- 
teractive aspects of the Internet with digital TVs that provide 
enhanced images and programming. 

And you can guess which operating system Microsoft wants 
to have inside: some version of Windows. “My prediction is that 
people will be able to go out to the store and buy a range of ap 
pliances—from fully capable PCs to more lowly individual ap- 
pliances—and that all these devices will talk to one another, and 
there will be a control paradigm that is easier than the remote- 
control paradigm,” says Mundie. He proposes that all these de 
vices be networked and have a ubiquitous user interface simi- 
lar to the Web's page-and-link metaphor 


similar revolution is taking place in the market for 

telephones, For many of us, it’s just “the phone,” 

but for hungry appliance designers, it’s the perfect 

place to build a fortune. The phone, after all, has 

two-way interaction built in. We already use the 
keypad to get information and order products (banking and 
ticketing). Why not add a mini-keyboard and screen, and let 
consumers access their E-mail or surf the Web? 

It's a hell of an idea, but Silicon Valley start-up Diba dis- 
covered it wasn’t as simple as dreaming up the notion of a ful- 
ly wired phone. The company is in the software business and 
has developed something it calls the Diba Application Founda 
tion, which, according to Dibachi, powers not only Web 
enabled telephones but also digital cameras and WebTV-like de- 
vices and Net-enabled hotel rooms 

lhe start-up, which in its first few months was featured in 
national business magazines as the next big thing, disappeared 
from the radar screen about five months ago. Its partnerships 
with consumer electronics companies and telcos did not mate- 
rialize as the company predicted. WebTV Networks delivered an 
Internet TV to market first, and the press stopped calling. Instead 
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This is the convergence 


f CONSUMEYL 
electronics, computers and 


Hollywood. It isn’t pretty. 


of closing up shop, Diba changed its business model in the short 
term, Dibachi says he has morphed his information-appliance 
company into a custom-prototype shop for the Baby Bells, He 
says the company will be profitable by the fourth quarter of this 
year. “Our original feeling, based on the hype in the marketplace, 
was that everyone was going to go outand ship millions of these 
information appliances,” he says. “In early 1996, analysts were 
predicting that 2.5 million devices would be shipped by now 

The smart thing we did was not depend on it happening.” 

All these devices sound so fantastic, and many of them are 
Why is it so hard to gain even a toehold in the market? In part, 
the difficulty can be attributed to limitations of the technolo- 
gy. But technical problems, involving digital compression, im- 
age quality and form factor, will get solved in time. The real 
barrier to success is poor communication. The truth is we are 
witnessing the first true convergence of the consumer- 
electronics industry, the computer industry and Hollywood, 
and it isn’t pretty. The delivery of these next-generation 
devices—as well as the software—for the home requires that 
these very disparate industries, each with its own indigenous 
peoples and value structures, cooperate. And truth be told, 
they are having a hell of time 


n the case of DvD, the battles waged over issues of pira- 
§ cy, distribution and licensing have been brutal. Leaders 
® from the software industry and Tinseltown have gone 
§ head to head, with the consumer-electronics industry of- 
—&... ten in the unenviable middle position. Copyright protec- 
tion is an enormous consideration for movie studios, which 
fear their libraries will be ripped off. Disney, 20th Century Fox 
and Viacom continue to take a wait-and-see attitude about 
DVD. They want guarantees (in the form of digital encryption 
software) built into DVDs, so that Cousin Joe cannot rent Jerry 
Maguire on a DVD and make dozens of perfect copies for fami- 
ly and friends. These encryption techniques fly in the face of 
established practices of software-applications developers, who 
believe a certain amount of piracy is inevitable. They combat 
theft as best they can with warnings, and factor piracy into the 
cost per unit—something Hollywood and the consumer-elec- 
tronics industries are unwilling to do. After much angst and 
lime, a new copy-protection mechanism was hammered out, 
one good enough to prevent casual copying and give profes- 
sional pirates some headaches 

“Regionalization” was another major sticking point be- 
tween Silicon Valley and the entertainment community 
nologists were promoting DVD as truly plug-and-play 
to audio CDs in that you could take any of your DVDs and put 
them in any DVD-compatible machine, whether at a friend’s 


Tech- 
similar 
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home down the street, in China or in the back seat of the sta- 
tion wagon. Again Hollywood went ballistic 


‘This isn’t just 
about intellectual property; its about revenue stream,” ex- 
plains Culberg of Sony’s Columbia TriStar Home Video. “And 
that is a very very serious issue, It is one of the reasons that oth- 
er studios have not released in this format.” 

Che information-appliance business doesn’t handle conver- 
gence with much more grace, according to Dibachi of Diba. 
None of his possible partners, he says, are forward-thinking 
“The telcos, it takes them forever to do anything. From their 
vantage point, there's no reason to rush,” he says, pointing out 
that GTE has just announced plans to provide Internet services 
Dibachi is philosophical about his potential partners’ reluc- 
tance to join the cause. From their point of view, it makes sense 
to wait and watch. But for how long? 

Captains of traditional consumer-electronics companies 
like to map the widespread adoption of new products to the 
acceptance rates of past technology, in particular television 
and audio CD. Culberg’s personal forecast is that in seven 
years 50% of U.S. households will own a DvD player. Why? He 
bases his prediction on the sales numbers of DVDs compared 


with those of audio CDs in their first few months. Logic like 
this has Odyssey Research’s Donatiello throwing up his hands 
in frustration: “It’s hard for me to imagine a thought process 
more wrongheaded than that.’ 

Mundie of Microsoft isn’t too concerned with the when; he 
just wants to make sure that these devices have Microsoft in- 
side. The head of Redmond’s consumer-electronics group has 
already survived his first crush with convergence. He saw his 
plans for interactive television thwarted because of cable and 
telco operators’ unwillingness to pay the billions necessary to 
build the infrastructure. That's O.K.; Microsoft is into recy 
cling. Much of the technology Mundie is advocating today is in 
fact bastardized versions of his group's interactive-TV applica- 
tions and hardware 

Companies like Microsoft, Sony and Philips can afford to 
wait for the market to come to them, but for the Silicon Valley 
start-ups that are founded on the imminent arrival of this mar- 
ketplace, survival has become an issue. “You could definitely 
question why you should do this,” says Dibachi, whose busi- 
ness has had to change to survive. “You know, I had a pretty 
cushy job at Oracle, and | was making very good money. So why 








do this? If you dress it down, it’s about ego. It comes down to 
thinking you know something that nobody else knows and you 
want to show them you are pretty smart.” 


“4 he consumer-electronics industry, like the movie 
business, the music industry and the video-game 
world, is a hit-driven business. It is nearly impossi- 
ble, as Dibachi has learned the hard way, to predict 
—&\. which gadgets consumers will embrace. But, as Do- 

natiello says, “if you begin with consumers, you need to be op- 

timistic. They are desperate for better entertainment at home, 
and a lot of these new devices have the potential to deliver that.” 

[he key to success is convincing Middle America Mary that 
these devices have value. It requires that these companies learn 
how to speak to consumers directly, They have to deliver bet- 
ter entertainment at home, and that means better content, bet- 
ter image quality, more choices, easy-to-use mac hines. Of 
course, to touch the Grail of legend, you had to be pure—of 
heart and body. Now you need to be technologically brilliant 
and consumer savvy. It’s a daunting proposition, but then this 
is the Grail we're talking about Bi 
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Video gamers are 
breathlessly 
awaiting the latest 
version of MK. 


JOELSTEIN 


gets a sneak peek 


eae 


hough he’s wearing a 
Chicago Bears jacket 

and has a Band-Aid on 

the left side of his fore- 

head, Fred Ramsey, 12, carries a 
briefcase and therefore qualifies 
as the most professional-look- 
ing person at Chicago’s Midway 
Games office. The persistent 
Ramsey has finally scored an 
appointment to pitch his po- 
lice-action concept to his hero 
game designers, whom he rec- 
ognizes by name and by sight. 
Like many boys his age, Ram- 


sey has some downtime right now, 





waiting for the newest installment of Mortal Kombat, due in 
arcades at the end of August. Ramsey has attended the 
openings” of MK2 and MK3 at his local mall, and he’s pre- 
pared to enter MK4's release in his appointment book 
Kombat, he explains, is his favorite game ever, “because of 
all the violence 

Ramsey won't be disappointed. MK4 should be the most 
violent version of the insanely popular martial-arts tetralogy 
(more than 2 


Like most state-of-the-art games, it will be in 3-D, taking the ac- 


> billion quarters have dropped down its wells) 


tion one giant step closer to Fox’s Cops. But unlike most of 
those games, where speed is sacrificed for graphics, making it 
feel as if you're kickboxing through rubber cement, MK4 will 
be fast, thanks to Midway’s new Zeus chip, which the compa 
ny has been developing for the past two years. More significant 
to the bloodletting, MK4 will add weapon-to-weapon combat 
thus taking the game from the kick-punch era to the kick- 
punch-disembowel era. Even the aesthetics look less cheery 
than the game's previous incarnations. And those incarna 


tions had guys pulling beating hearts out of other guys’ chests 


he humor in MK3 and MK2 was our reaction to the pub- 
licity MK got to all the violence. We gota little cynical 

explains MK co-creator John Tobias, 27, referring to 
some of the game's hidden special moves, called “friend- 


ships”: hit the right combo of joystick commands, and one 





INSANELY 


SCORPION 


The popular yet 
mysterious flip- 
kicking, harpoon- 
toting ninja of past 
Mortal Kombat sagas 
will return in 3-D for 
the latest installment, 
MKa: he will be 
deadlier than ever 





character might give another a cake. “This one is probably 


going to be a little darker,” affirms his partner, Ed Boon, 33, 
from the same small, barely lighted, windowless office he’s had 
since creating the first version in 1991. “Now we have cam- 
eras where we can pan in and out, and we can dolly,” he says 


of the more realistic, menacing game. “If the character wins 
he may look down at the camera and snicker 

Boon and Tobias picked up their Hollywoodese by cash 
ing in royalties from 1995's Mortal Kombat film, this fall's 
Mortal Kombat Annihilation, and a Saturday-morning cartoon 
In fact, the entire company plugs Tobias’ storytelling as the 
chief selling point of the game. Mainly to further his science- 
fiction-meets-Japanese-mythology plotline, Tobias persuaded 
the company to release jointly a cartridge for home systems 
Mortal Kombat: Mythologies, this fall; it's an adventure game 
in which an MK character, Sub-Zero, travels through an evil 
kingdom called the Outworld, which was only referenced in 
early versions. In fact, the plot is available in its entirety only 
by text scrolling when no one is playing. Once the game be- 
gins, the sole apparent storyline is two guys repeatedly kick- 
ing each other in the face 

The most salient plot point, at least as far as kids like Ram 
sey are concerned, is the characters’ cool new secret fight 
ing moves, which can be learned only from word-of-mouth ot 


by experimenting with the joystick. Liu Kang, for instance 





was meant to be the hero—the Luke Skywalker of Morta 


RAIDEN 


Another returning MK3 
star is Thunder God; 
thanks to Midway's 
hyped-up Zeus chip, 
MKa’s characters 

will be able to 
disembowel one 
another with faster, 


gorier moves 


Kombat—but because Sub-Zero could freeze opponents in 
midstep before casually walking over and kicking them in the 
head, he became the game’s most popular character 

Though the MK¢4 cast hasn't been decided upon, the seven 
or eight new characters will probably include Shinnok, a god 
like ex-Elder who will appear in the form of a strapping fighter 
Quan Chi, a sorcerer who works for Shinnok and looks like a 
cross between Kojak and Pinhead from Hellraiser; and a female 
assassin who, at least from early sketches, has slightly small 
er breasts than most arcade babes but a reassuringly skimpy 
Gaultier-style outfit 

All the characters will have several new moves. Among 
them: the “back breaker,” where you jump behind a guy 
grab his shoulders, shove your knee into his back and are 
rewarded with a loud crack; and the “donkey kick,” in 
which you jump behind your opponent, land on your hands 
and kick him about 15 ft. straight in the air. It's a hoot 

lo defend his socially nonredeeming game (or, as the stick- 
ers on the machine explain with perplexing grammar, LIFE LIK! 
VIOLENCE STRONG), Boon employs a very exact logic “We do 
things so hyperreal and over the top, it’s more outrageous than 
realistic,” he says. Even the nunchucks, whips, swords, battle- 
axes and other weapons in MK4 will offer cartoonish, instantly 
healing flesh wounds. Sure, blood will flow like 25¢ beer at a 
Cubs game, but don’t worry, Mom, it clots 

And in terms of the video-game world of 1997, MK4 isn't 





that much beyond the norm. In fact, by the time the game 
invades living-room PlayStations and Nintendo 64s in the 
fall of 1998, it will probably be tame. Midway's other fall re- 
lease, NFL Blitz, in realistic 3-D with actual players’ faces, will 
have Reggie White dropping elbows on John Elway, body 

slamming him, pile-driving him and tearing his arms straight 
out of their sockets. So, in context, hacking off a limb or two 
seems sickly reasonable in a martial-arts game 

Neil Nicastro, the CEO and president of Midway, dismiss 

es the violence, using a logic even more straightforward than 
Boon’s. Sitting in his plush office and rolling an unlighted cig 

ar in his mouth, Nicastro says he is proud of the game he just 
spent $3 million creating. “I don’t consider it in any way 


morally questionable,” he says. “It's what our players like 

oung Ramsey couldn’t agree more. Playing MK3 in the 
Midway offices’ neon-lighted “Willy's Lounge” arcade 
Ramsey decimates his opponent, who is standing there 
Watch this 


stick in a series of complicated jerks. His character drops sev 
eral bombs on the ground; their fuses begin to shrink. Then 


wobbling, about to die he says, twisting the joy- 


the game cuts to a shot of the earth, which blows up. Ramsey 
spins around. “C'mon. Who's next? Who wants to play?” he 
says, touching the brim of his MK cap and pounding his chest 
Dennis Rodman-style, oblivious to his discarded briefcase. “I 
can’t be beat oy 


Lets Make a Deal 


PACKARD BELL D141 
You don’t get a monitor with this 
$999 PC, Otherwise, the D141 isa 
good deal (800-733-4411). 

PROS If you care about brand 
names, this is the only sub-$1,000 
PC shown here that uses an Intel 
processor, albeit a relatively slow 
Pentium-133. Extras include 3-D 
stereo sound and a well-rounded 


selection of games and productivity 


applications. 

CONS Monitor not included in 
$999 package. Prices start at $269 
for a 14-in. model. 
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With a host of PCs 
selling for less than 
$1,000, getting wired 
has become more 


appealing than ever. 


Here’ a look at some of 


the best offers 









MONORAIL 7350 


The company that spurred on 
the sub-$1,000 category sells one 
of the best-looking PCs on the 
market ($999; 888-880-7245) 
PROS Compact size and sleek 
black design make it an attractive 
alternative to three-piece PCs. 
CONS The low resolution on the 
small (10.4 in.) monitor, similar 
to those used on notebook 
computers, makes for fuzzy images 
and blurry text. You'll also have to 
buy a full suite of software to make 
this a fully functional P¢ 





COMPAQ PRESARIO 


Inside the 2100's boxy black case 
lies the most capable $999 system 
shown here (800-345-1518) 

PROS 150-MHz Cyrix processor, 
largest hard drive and more memory 
than low-cost PCs by Packard Bell 
or Monorail. The well-rounded 
software bundle includes a word 
processor (Microsoft Works), 
Compton's Interactive Encyclopedia, 
Quicken personal-finance software 
and a couple of games 

CONS Monitor costs an addition- 
al $300 





Coveting your neighbors 
house, car, kids—even 


spouse—was bad enough. Then came 
the computer revolution, and you 
found yourself envying such arcana as 
gigabytes, 200 MHz and, of course, 
RAM. But the crushing blow was the In- 
ternet. With everyone, including your 
Aunt Selma, flaunting an E-mail ad- 
dress and a Web page, it was easy to de- 
velop a major case of high-tech anxiety. 

But even if you felt more inade- 
quate about your lack of a computer 
than you did about your beat-up Toy- 
ota, there were few compelling reasons 
to buy a PC. Sure, all those 3-D games 
sounded fun, but was it really worth 
$2,500 (or more) to become addicted 
to gory shoot-em-ups like Quake and 
Duke Nukem? For the more than 60% 
of consumers who still had not invest- 
ed in a computer, the answer was no, 

At last computer makers have 
answered your prayers with a raft of 
PCs costing less than $1,000. First in- 
troduced in the U.S. by Monorail last 
fall, inexpensive PCs have made own- 


B 


prime example of a fully loaded consumer 
offering. Here’s what sets it apart: 


PROCESSOR Intel’s 266-MHz Pentium !I|—the 
fastest PC chip you can buy today, allowing 
applications to launch more quickly and cD- 


ROMs to run smoothly. 


HARD DRIVE Gateway’s 9-GB drive—about five 


times as big as those on most sub-$1,000 
PCs—gives you ample room for dozens of 
programs. 

MONITOR Nowhere are low-cost PCs’ 
shortcomings more obvious than in 
their small, often fuzzy monitors. 
In contrast, Gateway has a crisp, 
19.7-in. monitor that is nothing short 
of spectacular. 

SOFTWARE The G6-266XL comes with 
more than $1,000 worth of games, 


reference titles and workaday applications. 
WARRANTY Compaq, Monorail and Packard 


efore you invest in a sub-S1,000 PC, it’s good 
to know what you're missing. Gateway’s 
G6-266XL ($4,999; 800-846-4208) is a 


ie 


ing a computer much more realistic. 
Not only are they more affordable, but 
they also come with most of the com- 
ponents—modem, software, etc.—that 
make owning a computer fun. They 
don't come with power steering—that 
is, the same speed or ability to add new 
components as a top-of-the-line multi- 
media PC (see box)—but you can still 
write letters, connect to online services 
and enjoy most multimedia CD-ROM 
titles on them. 

Perhaps the best proof of low-cost 
PCs’ mettle is their popularity. Whereas 
WebTV—another alternative to full-price 
PCs, which lets you access the Net and 
send E-mail from your television set— 
has so far been a disappointment in the re- 
tail market, sub-$ 1,000 PCs have grabbed 
an impressive 20% chunk of retail com- 
puter sales, according to research firm 
Computer Intelligence in La Jolla, Calif. 

So why didn’t anyone think of selling 
inexpensive computers before? One rea- 
son is that low-cost PCs translate into 
smaller profits for computer manufac- 
turers and retailers. To make the shift, 
PC companies found new ways to trim 
production costs, such as buying proces- 
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Bell offer minimal one-year warranties; the G6-266XL comes 


with three years and 24-hour tech support. 
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sors from AMD and Cyrix instead of the 
more expensive Intel chips. They have 
also cut back on other components, 
such as hard-disc and memory size. 
“This is the first time we've seen com- 
puter companies go backward in tech- 
nology,” says analyst Matthew Sargent. 
“By taking that step, they found that a 
lot of people were fine with it.” 

So is a sub-$1,000 PC right for you? 
Yes, as long as you realize its limita- 
tions. First of all, it will not run as 
speedily asa full-featured unit, meaning 
you can play Doom on it, but the video 
will probably look jerky. Second, none 
have the new multimedia-enhanced 
(MMX) processors that a few new 
games and videoconferencing programs 
require. And last, if you decide to 
keep on computing, in a few years you 
will find that your gilded carriage has 
turned into a pumpkin: it won't be 
able to run most new applications and 
won't be upgradable. 

Even with cheap PCs’ shortcomings, 
it’s tough to complain about lower prices. 
If you can live with a Toyota instead of a 
BMM,, then these are the info-highway 
wheels for you. —BY ANITA HAMILTON 









Part of the Net’ 
unlimited bounty is 
loads of terrific 
shareware. But how to 
tell the miracle software 
from virus-laden 
garbage? Herewith, 

our guide to nailing the 
best shareware in the 


least time 


A World at Your Fingertips 


Buying software is like getting 
married. Usually you're stuck with the 
program until death or, uh, upgrade 
And once you tear the shrink-wrap, it’s 
generally illegal to lend or sell your 
software. At $100 a pop, shopping be- 
comes a costly roulette 

[he solution: “shareware,” software 
you can download for free from the In 
ternet and then purchase for a nominal 

registration” fee—usually under $30 
he catch is that most of the stuff 
online is garbage. (No surprise, given 
the price.) And shareware isn’t sold in 
Stores, so you need to know where to 
look for it. Search engines are a good 
bet, particularly Yahoo! and Infoseek 
But two Websites, zdnet.com and share- 
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ware.com, serve up well-organized soft 
ware libraries broken into categories 
and searchable by keyword. Even so, 
you'll need to spend time weeding out 
the duds. Some sites offer security cer 
tificates for programs, indicating that 
they are virus free. Look for this seal of 
approval before you download any- 
thing. Here are four shareware winners: 
WINZIP/STUFFIT In order to save down- 
load time, most online software is 
compressed. WinZip (PC) and Stuffit 
(Mac) are the easiest unstuffing pro- 
grams available, and you must have 
them before you start downloading 
other, compressed programs 

DEATH RALLY Hot game companies re- 
of new titles 


lease online “previews 


months before the retail versions hit 
the stores, Apogee’s Death Rally offers 
a gore-filled mix of fast cars and ma 

chine guns. Need we say more? 

GWD TEXT EDITOR While shareware 
games are very popular on the Net, 
you'll also find software for more prac 

tical computing tasks. GWD Text Edi- 
tor (PC) is the poor person’s Microsoft 
Word, complete with a spelling check 

er and print-preview option. Cost: $20 
BIORHYTHM TRACKER For each useful 
program on the Web, there are myriad 
one-trick ponies. Case in point: Bio- 
rhythm Tracker—software to track 
your emotional, physical and intellec 

tual levels. Not included: a tracking of 
your computer's health E 
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In the world of information technology, it is impossible to avoid 
discussions involving convergence these days. The process 
through which various technologies and businesses are moving 
closer together has fascinated ordinary Americans (Remember 
500-channel TV?) and seduced Wall Street. It has also created 
opportunities for some very smart investing. TIME DIGITAI 
asked technology analyst Jonathan Cohen to assemble a sample 
million-dollar portfolio of likely winners. Below, the result: 


espite the desirability of diversification within 

any portfolio (there is clearly something to be 

said for spreading risk), I have always believed it 

is easier to make money with a few smart in- 
vestments. With the six stocks chosen here, I've sought to 
capitalize on fundamental changes within the communica- 
tions and computing sectors. 

MICROSOFT. $300,000 investment. Microsoft is the 
company best positioned to benefit from the ongoing 
changes within information technology. For all the com- 
plexities of the Microsoft story, its business is relatively 
straightforward. Microsoft derives the majority of its rev- 
enues and profits from the sale of operating systems and ap- 
plications (such as Word and Excel). Over the next several 
years, and with the continued propagation of Internet com- 
munication, I expect that Microsoft will begin making mon- 
ey not only from products but from services as well. 

NETCOM. $200,000 investment. I have taken a gener- 
ally negative position on Internet-service providers, or 
isps, for the past 16 months. My reasoning: the market for 
Internet access will be served by a wide range of compa- 
nies providing Internet connectivity at essentially no prof- 
it in order to capture other revenue opportunities. Even 
with that commodity model, however, Netcom shares 
have become too cheap; they now sell at about one-half of 
the company’s value. At the same time, Netcom manage- 
ment has implemented a program of cost controls de- 
signed to generate profitability by 1998. 
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TICKER PURCHASE PRICE 
(5/15/97) 


TOTAL 
INVESTED 


COMPANY NO. OF 


SHARES 


CURRENT 


Bull Us Over 


A model portfolio that capitalizes on convergence technologies 


ORACLE. $100,000 investment. 
As more people use the Net for more 
information, the importance of man- 
aging data will become more impor- 
tant. Oracle is the undisputed leader 
in the relational-database market, 
with about a 40% market share. The 
database is an essential building 
block for most companies. In the 
overall client-server software mar- 
ket, | believe a controlling position in 
the database market is conceptually 
similar to Microsoft's position in PC 
software. Oracle will continue to 
leverage successfully its leading posi- 
tion into other related markets. 
ATMEL. $100,000 investment. The acceptance of con- 
vergence theory implies that integrated circuits will con- 
tinue to appear in places where they had not previously 
been expected, and that the demand for those products will 
continue to increase. That's good news for Atmel, a lead- 
ing manufacturer of high-performance CMOS memory and 
logic semiconductor devices targeted at fast-growing 
products like cell phones. And in a rapidly globalizing 
world, Atmel derives more than 60% of revenues from in- 
ternational sales. Atmel's revenues are not expected to be 
exceptionally strong in the second quarter (largely be- 
cause its new flash-memory product line will not have suf- 
ficient time to generate substantial sales). Those products 
should grow during the second half of the year. 
WORLDCOM. $150,000 investment. The convergence of 
content, communications and computing will favor those 
companies able to offer a packaged, or bundled, solution to 
their customer base. WorldCom is the only vertically inte- 
grated national and international full-service telecommuni- 
cations company and Isp. The company primarily serves the 
business market and the wholesale retail market. WorldCom, 
which has a truly global presence, is perhaps bet-§ 
ter situated to serve the international market than 
any other telephone company. 5 
STAC. $150,000 investment. Stac Inc. is a soft-$ 
ware company producing lossless data compres-3 





Price 





MSFT 


$117.12 


$304,525 
197,100 
101,062 
100,225 
149,100 


Microsoft 2,600 
14,600 


2,200 


Netcom 

ORCL 
ATML 
wcom 


45.94 
26.38 
26.62 5,600 


Oracle 
Atmel 
WorldCom 





$124.37 


sion, remote control—remote access and network-? 
backup products. Stac has been one of my less; 
successful recommendations recently, with the? 
shares declining with the overall weakness in 
small-capitalization technology stocks. Despite? 
that, I continue to believe the stock is undervalued. * 


14.62 
49.00 
28.94 





4.12 35,900 
PORTFOLIO VALUE ON 6/2/97 $1,062,186 (+6.2%) 


148,088 
$1,000,100 
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With the stock trading at approximately $5 per= 
share, Stac is currently valued at only about one-« 
half of the midpoint of its estimated range. Look? 
for $8 to $13 per share within 18 months. @ 


*TRADE understands that your investment needs are not 
confined to business hours. So we let you place trades 24 
hours a day--by phone or PC. 


More importantly, you'll get free market information, like 
live analysis from Briefing.com and ning estimates from 
BASELINE. You'll automatically receive news stories 
linked to your portfolio from Quote.com. All to help you 
invest with more control and intelligence, And all for just 
$14.95 per trade 


Check out our Web site or call today. And find out why 


*TRADE is considered “The Future of Investing” 
(Fortune 3/7/97). 


‘TRADE 


® 


You do the math. Compare: 


Trade via PC 
1200 listed shares @$20 


Trade by phone 


1200 Nasdaq shares @$20 $137.52 


$427.98 
Price charts and 
fast-breaking news 


Free access to fundamental 
data and earnings estimates 


Limited Unlimited 


Amt aed wow orders are $19.%5 For stad eeders over 5000 shares. odd Ic/share te the entire order Add $15 tor 
Sroka ansated Wades Orders execute Gung martet hows Comperatrve ‘ates ae based one 
Some tema may offer dacounts sed services sot aveladle at E*TRADE No conmect tees tor Wet 
aed Tox tone connect feos are Z)c/mmute, but wi (2 free mautes per Pade, you may pay notong 

© 198) E*TRADE Secuntes, inc Member NASD, SIPC 


Call 1-800-STOCKS-3 





WWW.CYBER41i11.COM 
To prevent our prom king and 
queen from ending up on Mr. Black- 
BILL STAHLIN 
AND JENNIFER JOHNSON 


SEEK HELP 
FOR THAT in prom haute couture. First stop: 


Prom Night Cyber411, a query service that uses 


15 engines at once, including Excite, 


Fashion Frenzy Lycos and Alta Vista 


well’s infamous Worst-Dressed List, 


we scour the Web for the latest 


WWW.PEEKABOO.COM 
Our boots may be made for walk- 


ing, but to fly over the Pacific we 


enone first let our fingers tap their way to 
HOPES SHE eckAB lard Web h 
CAN REAP PeekABoo, a standard Web-searc 

A CHEAP service through which we find a 


Flight to travel page with eight useful links 


to cruise lines, airlines, hotels and 


Bangkok booking agents around the world. 





WWW.MCKINLEY.COM 
Snooping doggedly for dog pages, 
we first sniff around Excite’s Ma- 


STAN HERMAN 
gellan search site, which hunts 


WANTS 
US TO through the Net to pick up even the 
FETCH HIM faintest scent of “standard Poodle.” 


A Pu rebred It faithfully retrieves Poodle Review, 


but only the magazine's subscrib- 


Pood le Page ers can get the inside poop. 





Photography for Time DIGITAL by JAMES KEYSER 


You begged for more. We'll retrieve it. TIME DiGITAL hunts through the World Wide Web to track 


WWW.EXCITE.COM 
Under Excite’s listings, we find In- 
Site, a ‘zine for teens that posts the 
dos and don'ts for gowns shiny and 
} shimmery (matching nail polish is 
key) and pretty pastels (don't 
slather on dark eye shadow). For 
guys, beware of colors that clash, 


like lime and orange. Duh 


WWW.AESU.COM 
One fly-by-Net tour operator and 
discount-ticket agency, AESU, lets 
us pick Amelia’s travel dates June 
} 15 to July 15, for example), the city 
she departs from (New York) and 
her destination (Bangkok). But the 
pad thai will have to wait. AESU 


can't match her plans with a flight 


WWW.ISLEUTH.COM 
More nosing around unearths 
schnoodle (Schnauzer-Poodle) and 
cockapoo (cocker spaniel—Poodle) 


) pages. Not quite the pooch we're 


after. We unleash the pit bull of 


query services, Internet Sleuth, 
which grabs Web pages, news links, 


Sports info and the Usenet 


WWW.PROM-NIGHT.COM 
We find the ultimate prom page 
using AOL’s Webcrawler. Prom- 
Night.com offers tux and dress tips, 
limo-rental and dinner options. 
Other high school memories may 
fade, but prom night lasts forever 
Thanks to the Net, Bill and Jennifer 


will surely be stylin’ till dawn 


WWW.TRAVELERSNET.COM 
If it's Tuesday, this must be Traveler's 
Net, a search-and-book engine that 
claims to find the lowest fare from 
a database of 365 airlines. After sev- 
eral tries, we find the cheapest way 
to Bangkok: $1,650 on Korean Air. 
The most costly: $3,918 (using mul- 


tiple airlines). Let the flyer beware. 


WWW.DALLAS.NET/~PCA 
Che trail ends at the Poodle Club 
of America. Though its site is no vi- 
sual blue-ribbon winner, its show 
updates and Poodle links will serve 
owners well. Dare to go nose to nose 
with the best of breed? Then match 
your best friend’s lines against the 


site’s breed standards. a 
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EDO DRAM Enhanced-data-output dynamic random-access memory may be a 


mouthful, but you want all you can chew on. That's because DRAM (pronounced dee- 


ram) is the actual physical memory in a PC. Eight MB of DRAM has about 8 million 


bytes of memory that can be used by programs. The EDO version, included in most new 
PCs, has a shorter cycling time and is therefore faster. If price is important, better ante 
up for 32 MB of EDO and get the subwoofer later. 


EMBEDDED 
COMMAND 


Strings of code that 
are inserted into 
word-processor 
and other 
documents for 
formatting text. To 
center text on the 
page, for instance, 
you might click on 
a task-bar icon, 
and the term 
<CTR> is placed in 
the document. The 
commands are 
invisible in the 
normal editing 
mode, but the 
program—and 
your printer— 
reads them. 
Formatting 
glitches in 
documents are 
often embedded- 
command 
problems. Some 
word-processing 
programs allow 
you to switch toa 
text view that 
reveals the codes, 
so you can see—or 
correct—them. 











-EXE three-letter extensions following a 
period in PC file names indicate the type 
of information contained. .exe, short for 
executable, means that double-clicking 
on the file will launch a program or 
perform an operation. In older DOS 
systems, .com (command) means the 
same thing as .exe. Other conventional 
extensions are .bak, for backup file, and 
dll, for dynamic-link library file. Unless 
you are currently enrolled in computer 
sciences at M.I.T., never, ever, mess with 
a dll file. Take our word for it. 


rr 
; 


8086 Shorthand for Intel’s 8086 line 
of microprocessors, the main 
computing chips that were the 
backbone of nearly all PCs before the 
company’s Pentium and MMX chips 
increased the speed and power of 
processing commands and data. 
Upgrades in the 8086 line are referred 
to by their three-digit designations: 
286, 386, 486. All are backward- 
compatible: they will run almost any 
program designed to operate on a less- 
advanced X86 chip. 


EPROM (ee-prom) Erasable programmable read-only memory, EPROM is a valuable 
advance. It is built into the main chip of many newer computers. Its advantage lies in 


the fact that it can be erased with ultraviolet light and then rewritten with a device called 
a PROM burner. Many manufacturers that stockpile PCs use EPROM so they can upgrade 
central memory with the latest advances just before shipping. 
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EMOTICONS rhe 
most irritating social 
affectation since music 
in elevators. Short for 
emotion icons, the 
sappy, facelike 
symbols appended to 
E-mail are meant to 
convey the writer's 
mood (like, whatever). 
They're made up of 
keyboard symbols, 
such as :-) for happy 
and : 0 for bored. We'd 
like to see an end to 
the whole *@@*!%* 
practice [;-)]. 


EDGE 
CONNECTOR 

The set of metal pins or 
sockets on the end of a 
printed circuit board, 
with which you 
connect an internal 
modem or other 
peripheral device to the 
computer's main 
circuit board. Installing 
such devices is fairly 
easy; getting them to 
work is another matter 
altogether. 


ENERGY STAR 


The Environmental 
Protection Agency 
issued this voluntary 
guideline for how 
much electricity 
computers, monitors 
and printers should use 
when ina “sleep” state 
(inactive but not shut 
off by a user). A PC 
must draw 30 watts or 
less, a printer 30 to 45 
watts, to earn the star. 
Many makers display 
the EPA’s star logo on 
their casings. 
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MONITOR 


[RS 


tej e)] 4 747.4 


Accepts 
~ bulky transformers 
without blocking 
remaining outlets! 


itire computer setup (even laser and inkjet 
printers) from damaging power surges-incl 
direct lightning strikes! 
- Reliable battery backup prevents data-loss 
due to blackouts 
- Built in modenyfax surge protection 


- Compact, tower-style case conserves desk spa 





ADVERTISEMEN'T 


DIICEPNE MARKETPLACE _ 


Sara “= 


TOTetTrredrs 


10) 448.1253 i A KINS | http;//www.laptopcase.com 


ds Finest Laptop Computer Carrying Cases ! 
aptop Computer can be fully operated without being 


removed from the Carrying Case. 


——— 


- ~ 
New 


es 
Presidential Note Saver 


+ i. 
<< $9 ene Note Saver 
: é ie First Lady Brief 


ae F 
—— 50-$750 
“ww Presidential Brief - 


Special Introductory Offer from VIDEO PROFESSOR’ — The Best Computer Instructor in the World! 


poisil aw 


Simply call us and let the operator 
know which software you ~\ 
would like to learn.* “Sp Fast — - 
a Delivery! . 4S WS 


Call Now! 


Lotus, DOS and WordPerfect 


! ! UP 
Supplies are Limited! Operators are neo By! MLLONS DF STD GSTOMERS alee Avaliable 


1 -500- 554-2050 ext.710 opr, 


AS SEEN ON TV! 


Why are we making this 


http://w vi 


Busnes Wea! Cat 1-0-3898, 1h 
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Work smarter, not harder...with ManagePro! 


“To date, no other (management software) ManagePro automatically generates color-coded  ManagePro is available in two versions 
product has matched this program's com- status boards, timelines, calendars, and reports ManagePro 3.1 Individual Edition for personal 
petence and usefulness.” that alert you to what needs your immediate atten- —_ productivity, and ManagePro 3.2 Multi-user 

97 tion. Be proactive, not reactive! Network Edition (MUNE) for workgroup use 


With ManagePro nothing falls across networks. ManagePro MUNE enables teams 
’ 


through the cracks to establish and communicate goals while sharing 
progress toward their objectives 


Computer Shopper, Jan 
Here’s your chance to try 
the only software product 
specifically designed to With ManagePro, you're always in control—not in 

ake managers’ live: “crisis mode.” That's because our breakthrough ) 
make managers’ lives e if ~ 


easier—ManagePro for software streamlines the management process and 


Windows®. You'll be helps you stay on top of all the details. ManagePro Call 1-800-282-6867 and try ManagePro 3.1 
amazed at how much will help you Individual Edition tor 30 days with no risk or 


Z . Ba we >. ; , ee obligation. All you pay is the $9.95 shipping & 
more quickly, easily, and * Plan & organize more effectively handling charge with your credit card (call for 


effectively you Can set * Discover which goals and people need attention Canadian & international shipping costs), then put 


ee - ManagePro to the test for 30 days. if it doesn't make 
Zoals, track p x 4 ae 

goals, track projects, and provide feedback and coac hing to your team you a more successful manager, return it and you 
manage people. In fact, we guarantee it! 


Jon't ov S a cent. If you're delighted (ar 
du will be), all you pay is the spec 


All your vital management Olea t $149, That's $130 off our regula 
information is in one central place! 
Download your free copy from the web 
Stop searching through old e-mail messages, to-do at w.avantos.com/downloads and try 
lists, and stuffed file cabinets. With ManagePro, all ManagePro 3.1 vidual Edition tor 30 
; 2 é At the end of the trial period, simply purchase 
the goal and people management tools and infor- 10 by calling 1-800-282-6967, or visit your 
mation you need are at your fingertips in one inte- 2 : retail location 
grated program 


Here’s how it works: =< .- ae Avantos. 


Ready to plan your goals or begin a new project? parton Pertorcmnte Gvteme. ls 
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arysilable at 


Simply enter information into familiar spread Stay on top of your goals and projects “ 1 st yan Far #10 le, CA S4608 your local dealers 
r 510.654.4600 Fax 510.654 5199 


sheet-style planners. It's that easy! Easily plan, delegate, track, and achieve your goals www avantas.com CONDO SPORE 


Copyright© 1996,1997 Avantos Performance Systems, Inc, ManagePro is a registered trademark of Avantos Performance Systems, Inc. All other product names are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective owners 


Visit the mother-in-law rie de eee ware the Best 


Connection 


itt Best Data now provides you with the power 
to video conference for as little as $99. With a 
complete line of digital color cameras, video 


capture boards and software—Best Data helps 
you connect to the worid 


Video Capture 
Card and Editing 
Software 

vCC100 


Digital Color 
Camera 
DCC100 


rw | 
ernie High Resolution 


TheSmartOne~ 2 Color Camera 
Personal Video Conferencing Products : 


Whether you're chatting with your “favorite” mother-in over the internet or video 

conferencing point-to-point with the C of the World Bank—TheSmartOne series eee =Personal Video 
of personal video products from Best Data delivers the power of video imaging to fe Conferencing Kit 
your compu Everything you need provided to capture and edit video or still -B PVC100 

images, and for personal video conferencing—at a price that will fit any budget. The 

setup is simple, and the results are inc bly professional. Visit our web site for 


more inforr »n and your nearest retailer: http://www.bestdata.com Available at: 


CompUSA Babbages 


(818) 773-9600 iP BEST DA A 1, wcities 





MAR KE TPL ACE ADVERTISEMENT 


NEW STUFF 
DIRT CHEAP 


That’s the bottom line here at Andy's Garage and more — all liquidated below dealer cost. 
Sale. We've got the best bargains on the Plus, there’s a new Big Deal every day that'll 
World Wide Web on new, in-the-box, save you even more! See for yourself ... 
brand-name electronics, housewares, tools we're open 24 hours a day. 


oon Wyww.andysgarage.com SALE 


| We're in the 


Cc E L U L A R 
| Perfect Business! | W XY RK S 


eeeee e*eeeeeeeeeeeee 
D iio cleat TOOLS FORTHE DIGITAL REVOLUTION 
‘o you want to start your 
own business or add to one 
you already have? CBSI, the 
world’s largest supplier of 
computer home businesses, 
has just completed a new 
special “Discovery Kit” that 
- you 35 different busi- 
nesses that you can run from 
your home with a computer. 
The new “Discovery Kit” 
contains detailed brochures 
on each business, plus it also Plog-n odepter 
contains three hours of rapid charges phone . TOs 
cassette tapes that explain ? i y 2 
Shout sting andruming” fam Etsily Move Your Hands-Free [7ST 
a business from your home. System From Car To Car YOUR DIRECT 
Don’t start or run a home pa ak mre osm py sonar bik ooo — 
% business until you call for Soclneas phen aly deac TESKIOP CHA 
S your FREE Discovery Kit. 4° Fly comple wth spies. 
aks J aE tt comes vith « high powered specker and buit-in compact microphone 


There is no charge for the Discovery Kit Avalobe fr the flown phones 
pote, , . ATET, Audiovox, Ericssan/GE Micro & Micro Flips, Motorele MicroTACs, 
—call today and we'll send the hit Wie Figs, ie, WEC, Nokia, Technophone ond PCS phones to. 


out to you immediately. 
: : CALL FOR A @{73® CATALOG 


1-800-343-8014, ext. 5117 MRC 


Our World Wide Web Home Page address is http://www.cbsi.net rs oe yin agile 
wee site: http://www.cellworks.com 





CAMERA 5 


IA 


THE MANSE 


FROM TOP LEFT TO RIGHT: FLAG. DOUG ARMAND—TONY STONE, ALEXAND 


PARAMOUNT. MARSHA 


A once and future datebook Ju 


MONDAY 


SUNDAY 





JULY 13 > 


Break out that 
secret Stash of 
Romulan ale 
PATRICK 
STEWART, a.k.a 
Jean-Luc Picard 
of the U.S.S 
Enterprise, is 57 
today. May he live 
long and prosper 


JULY 21 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 





JULY 1 a 


ISCC ’97 
discusses 
multimedia, 
satellite 

and mobile 
communications 
in an ancient 
center of learning: 
Alexandria, Egypt. 





< JULY 30 











| CALENDAR | 


ly 1997 


THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 





< JULY 10 


Anew age in 
communications 
began when Telstar 
was launched this 
day in 1962. Far 
from a mere oversize 
golf ball, it forged 

a Satellite link 
between Europe and 
America. 


JULY 17 > 


It's summertime, and 
the SWIMSUIT 
SHOPPING is not easy 
For the agoraphobic, 
check out www.cycorp 
com/shopping.cgi 
splash/splashhp.htm 
for a cyber-alternative 
to the mall melee 
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but what do i know 


Truly Usetul Gadgets 


y favorite toy ever was the James Bond 007 at- 

taché case that I got as a kid. You probably re- 

member it: the one that featured the pistol 

that could be “modified” with a silencer and a 

rifle stock? What I loved most about it was its 

flexibility, the way I could break it down into 
component parts, then reassemble it, depending on whether I 
was ina pistol or a rifle mood. 

Recently, though, my toy cravings have been amply satisfied 
by the Pilot 5000, a personal digital assistant that I wear in a 
shoulder holster around the office. I got it in the name of “pro- 
ductivity"—I claimed I needed it to schedule appointments and 
maintain “to-do lists” (good one). Really, | got it for the games. 

What makes the Pilot way-cool, in case you haven't bought 
yours yet, is the scores of goodies you can get for it—free. 
Dozens of guys on the Web give away tiny programs they wrote 
that make the Pilot more, um, flexible. For instance, now dur- 
ing meetings I can play poker and blackjack, three kinds of soli- 
taire and that classic beer-joint game Break Out. One applica- 
tion converts my $300 device into a $4.99 Magic Eight Ball. 
Some fellow even created a program that allows the Pilot to rea- 
sonably mimic the high-tech warble of a Star Trek communica- 
tor badge. In the unlikely event that I wanted to spend money, 
I could purchase add-ons too: clip-on lights, ruggedized Pilot 
carryall packs, infrared night scopes ... 

Next to the 007 attaché case, the Pilot could be the penulti- 
mate gadget. I say could be because there are still at least three 
devices yet to arrive on the Gadget Scene that have the potential 
to forever alter Doohickey History. I'm speaking, of course, 
about the Fax Bomb, the Uh-Huh Box and the Web Car Radio. 

To the best of my knowledge, no one has ever actually seen 
the Fax Bomb, the Uh-Huh Box or the Web Car Radio. That’s 
because they exist only in imagino-prototypical form in the top- 
secret Quittner Testing Labs, where they await venture capital. 
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66 There are at least three 
devices that could forever 
alter Doohickey History. 99 


But | figured it couldn’t hurt to tell you about them. Also, some 
of you may be venture capitalists. In which case, let’s talk. 
> The Fax Bomb: How many times has this happened to you? 
You're sitting at work, pretending to vaporize your pod mate 
with your Pilot-cum-Star Trek communicator, and the phone 
rings. Expecting a Very Important Phone Call, you reach for it. 
“Quittner here,” you say. “Beep,” drones the other end. “Beeep 
... Beeeep ... Beeeeep.” It's a fax machine! Some Rhodes schol- 
ar confused your voice number with your fax number, thereby 
relegating you to Fax Hell for eternity. Your only recourse is to 
scream obscenities into the beeping void, hoping the witless fax- 
er on the other end is standing near enough to the machine’s 
speaker to feel shame (or whatever passes for it in his egg-size 
brain) ... Unless, of course, you have a Fax Bomb, a tiny device 
attached to your telephone for just such an emergency. When 
activated, it sends a Ridiculously High-Frequency (RHF) tone 
down the line that will obliterate anything in its path. 
> The Uh-Huh Box. Conceived, in part, by David Kliman, a dig- 
ital artist, the Uh-Huh Box is the vegetarian cousin of the Fax 
Bomb and is used to passively resist certain people. Ever find 
yourself saying “uh-huh” endlessly in response to a caller who's 
grinding on about something or other? Let the Uh-Huh Box car- 
ry on your side of the conversation for you The box is attached 
to the phone and, when deployed, automatically produces spo- 
radic uh-huhs until the annoying caller talks himself out. Could 
work as an add-on to the Fax Bomb. 
> The Web Car Radio. It takes too long to get stuff on the Web. 
You point, click ... and sit. That doesn’t need to be a problem 
though—if you're driving in traffic. A Web browser built into 
every car radio would be perfect, both for the driver, who can 
surf as he steers, and the Website provider, who's always look- 
ing for new captive markets to exploit. 

To achieve perfection, each of these devices could ship in 
small attaché cases. Rifle stocks would be optional. © 
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OUR"ENGINE HARD TO MAKE STATIC 
AND BACK( D NOISE pisappear, 


THEY ALMOST MADE THE PHONE DISAPPEAR, _ 
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of the screen is 


So exactly where does a palmtop end and a laptop begin? 


Introducing the HP 32 
any handt 
and a built-in ¢ 


4MB HP 32 


20LX palmtop PC from your 


HP 320LX Palmtop PC 
$699" 


without lugging around a 
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OLX palmtop PC. With a 640 x 
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Redux on the Ropes 


Bad news, bad luck and too high hopes add up to 
disappointing sales for last year’s hot new diet pill 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


HE DISTINCTIVE BLACK-AND-WHITE 

sweater-striped pill was supposed to 

make millions of Americans thin— 

and its manufacturer rich. But a year 
after the drug called Redux was approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration for 
sale in the U.S., the hot new diet pill has 
fallen short on both counts. At $200 million 
a year, sales are flat and lagging far behind 
the initial $1 billion-a-year expectations. 
Some who have taken Redux have discov- 
ered that it is not the magic melting potion 
they hoped it would be; others who were 
thinking of taking it have been frightened 
off by stories about potentially harmful 
side effects—including a news report (later 
proved false) that a woman had died after 
taking Redux. 

There is more bad news to come. Last 
month the FpA received a letter signed by 
several dozen neuroscientists blasting the 
agency for not opening up the _post- 
approval monitoring process more fully. 
The FpA, these doctors charge, continues 
to ignore animal tests that suggest pro- 
longed use of Redux can destroy nerve tis- 
sue. “Laboratories around the world have 
found that the drug has serious brain toxi- 
city,” says Dr. Mark Molliver of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. “It has the po- 
tential for producing brain damage.” 

In some respects Redux has been a vic- 


tim of its own early success. The first new | 


antiobesity medication in more than 20 





years, the drug enjoyed one of the fastest | 


launches in pharmaceutical history. Both 
the FDA and Wyeth-Ayerst Laboratories, 
which markets Redux, knew about the pos- 
sibility of brain damage at high doses. But 
they also knew people who are morbidly 
obese—individuals who weigh 30% more 
than average—face even greater risks that 
they will die young from heart disease, di- 
abetes or stroke. “We made the decision 
that the benefits outweigh the risks, at least 
for the population we identified,” says Dr. 
James Bilstad, the Fpa official who over- 
sees drugs for metabolic disorders. 

Still, the FDA was not entirely satisfied, 
and as a condition of approval it required 
that Wyeth-Ayerst conduct a follow-up 
study to determine whether Redux users 
were suffering any ill effects from the drug. 
Wyeth-Ayerst’s critics say the company has 











NOC 0008-0904-01 
60 capsuies 


Redux 


dexfenfluramine HCI 

Each capsule contains 15 mg 

Gextenfiuramine hydrochloride 
Caution: Federal law prohidits 

Gspensing without prescription 


Wyeth Laboratories ine. 
A Wyeth Ayert Company 


SETBACKS FOR THE SLIMMING DRUG 
Growing competition, including a new pill called orlistat 


Press reports (false, as it turns out) of a Redux fatality 





Charges that the company hasn't followed up as promised 


been dragging its feet. Wyeth-Ayerst, for 
its part, says it is pleased with Redux’s sales 
and is ready to start the tests, but that the 
FDA still has not decided how the study 
should be designed. 

In the meantime, the drug has become 
a magnet for bad press—most of it unwar- 
ranted, if not downright false. In Febru- 
ary, after the FDA met behind closed doors 
with officials from Wyeth-Ayerst to iron 
out details of the follow-up study, critics 











| cried “cover-up”—as if the FDA never 
granted drug companies private meetings 
| in order to protect trade secrets. In April 
the Associated Press reported that a 38- 
year-old, 120-lb. woman had died after 
taking Redux for just a few days. It turned 
out that she weighed 220 Ibs. and was in 
fact murdered—a turn of events that can 
hardly be blamed on the diet 
pill. The AP issued a correc- 
tion, but the damage to the 
= drug’s image had been done. 

Bad press can, with time 

z and a big enough marketing 
budget, be surmounted. Fail- 
ing to deliver is another mat- 
ter. “It just doesn’t seem to 
work that well,” says Dr. Rich- 
ard Joseph, an obesity expert 
in Naperville, Ill. “I consider 
only a few of my patients Re- 
dux success stories.” 

Joseph is not sure why Re- 
dux has not panned out for 
more of his patients. It may be 
that they put too much faith 
in the pill to make them thin 
without their having to eat 
less or exercise more. But Jo- 
seph also suspects a biochem- 
ical explanation. Redux, like 
“fen/phen” before it, boosts 
the levels of serotonin, a neu- 
rochemical that, among other 
things, signals the brain that 
the body has had enough food. 
“If a lack of serotonin is the 
reason patients are over- 
eating, then Redux should 
work _ beautifully,” Joseph 
says. “But if they are overeat- 
ing for some other reason, 
then it probably won’t do any 
good. The question no one has 
answered is, What percentage 
of overweight people have 
low serotonin levels?” Such 
studies are impossible, ex- 
perts say, without doing a bi- 
opsy on living brain tissue. 

Meanwhile, competition 
is heating up. Last month an 
FDA advisory panel recom- 
mended approval of a drug 

called orlistat that works on the gut instead 

of the brain—reducing caloric intake by 
blocking the body’s ability to absorb fat. 

Orlistat has its problems—its side effects 

include intestinal leakage. That doesn’t 
mean orlistat will not be a big seller, at 
least at first. But if folks buy it expecting 
weight-loss miracles, they are bound to be 
as disappointed next year as Redux users 
are today. —Reported by Lawrence Mondi/ 
New York and Dick Thompson/ Washington 
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If the Condom Breaks 


A morning-after treatment for exposure to HIV 
might protect you from AIDS. But don’t count on it 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


HE 30-YEAR-OLD BOSTONIAN KNEW 

he was taking a chance when he vis- 

ited a bathhouse for a homosexual 

tryst. It wasn’t until the condom broke 
and he saw the blood that he blanched. 
Had he picked up HIV, the virus that caus- 
es AIDS? The next morning, he called his 
physician, Dr. Stephen Boswell of the 
Fenway Community Health Center, in a 
panic. Could the doctor please do some- 
thing to help? 

As it happened, Dr. Boswell thought 
maybe he could. It wouldn’t be easy, he ex- 
plained, and there was no guarantee of 
success. The treatment he offered—an in- 
tense chemical barrage with the same com- 
bination of powerful anti-Hrv drugs that 
has given so many patients with advanced 
AIDS a new lease on life—would last six 
weeks and make the man very sick. But if it 
worked, the potent cocktail could destroy 
any viral particles that might have been 
transmitted and prevent a potentially fatal 
infection from taking hold. 

The chastened patient leapt at the 
chance for a reprieve. In his case, it ap- 
pears to have paid off. One year later, a 
thorough examination of his blood and tis- 
sue shows that he is completely virus-free. 

The so-called morning-after ADs treat- 
ment the Boston man received is being of- 
fered in only a handful of clinics across the 
U.S., but it has already sparked a fierce de- 
bate among physicians and health-care 
policymakers. Just last week, the Food and 
Drug Administration warned doctors that 
protease inhibitors, a key ingredient in the 
new therapies, can cause diabetes—in ad- 
dition to known side effects that include 
liver complications and 
debilitating nausea. Are 


will be addressed next month at a special 
meeting of AIDS experts at the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention in Atlanta. 

The fact that morning-after treatments 
are being discussed at all shows just how far 
HIV drug therapy has come in the past two 
years. There is still no cure 
for ips, but doctors have 


the benefits worth the 


risks? Could overuse of 


antivirals unleash a new 
strain of drug-resistant 
superviruses? Will the 
availability of a morning- 
after treatment make peo- 
ple relax their guard? Will 
there be a widespread re- 
turn to the risky sexual 
practices that preceded the 
AIDS epidemic? These and 
a host of other questions 


RISKY BUSINESS 


Risk of HIV Infection* 
Transfusion of 

infected blood 89.5% 
Needle sharing 67% 
Needle puncture -29% 
Sexual contact 


Male to male .06 to 5.1% 
Male to female .05 to .23% 
Female to male .03 to 5.6% 


*Estimated per contact. Sources: The New England 
Probability based on studies Journal of Medicane, 
im several populabons Or. Rachel Royce, WNC. 
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watched with growing ex- 
citement as the new ther- 


apies forced the level of 
HIV in the blood of some of 


their most advanced AIDs 
patients below their abili- 
ty to detect it. Hv still 
lurks in these patients’ 
lymph nodes, nervous sys- 
tem and other parts of the 
body. But some scientists 
believe that if the ‘virus is 
caught early enough in 
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the cycle of infection, it may some day be 
eradicated from the body. Why not hit the 
virus immediately after the first suspected 
exposure, thus wiping it out before it man- 
ages to get a foothold? 

Physicians have already scored some 
successes in hospitals where health-care 
workers have been accidentally jabbed 
by needles containing HIV-contaminated 
= blood. By starting combination 
3 therapy immediately after expo- 
sure, and continuing treatment 
fora month and a half, they have 
“ been able to cut the risk of in- 
fection due to needle-stick in- 
juries from as much as 1 in 200 
to Lin 1,000. 

The trouble begins when 
doctors start offering these com- 
plex and grueling treatments to 
otherwise healthy people who 
think—but aren't certain—that 
they have been exposed to HIV. 
In the past year, eight of the 20 
patients treated at the Fenway 
Center couldn't finish the full 
six-week regimen because the 
side effects were so painful. It’s 
also very easy to foul up the 
carefully coordinated sequence 
of as many as 20 pills per day— 
some of which must be taken on 
an empty stomach to have their 
full effect. Any HIV particle hardy 
enough to exploit a gap in the 
treatment could eventually lead 
to the development of a drug- 
resistant strain. “You don’t want 
to give the virus a chance to mu- 
tate,” says Dr. Kenneth Mayer 
of Brown University in Provi- 
dence, R.I. “That’s a potential 
nightmare.” 

An even worse nightmare 
would be if millions of people started rely- 
ing on pills rather than safe-sex practices to 
guard against infection. Mayer was shocked 
to hear one of his patients suggest that the 
new drug treatments had made Alps seem 
more benign, like herpes, rather than the 
life-threatening illness it is. “People are let- 
ting down their guard because they don’t 
see the consequences as [being as] tragic as 
they are,” Mayer says. 

For some, however, the morning-after 
treatment for HIV could offer just the 
kind of wake-up call they need. At Fen- 
way, patients undergo intense counsel- 
ing as part of their treatment regimen. 
Boswell also makes it clear that he won't 
prescribe combination therapy over and 
over again. When it comes to treating 
HIV, a second chance should never be tak- 
en for granted. —Reported by Alice Park/ 
New York and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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y the time he was 25 years 

old, my father had spent 

more time behind the con- 
trols of a B-17 than driving a car. 
Since 1945, however, the gap has 
grown considerably the other way. 
The turning point was probably 
the two days it took him and my 
mother to navigate to, around and 
through Terre Haute in a '49 Kaiser 
after a heavy snowstorm. It was 
their honeymoon. 

His whole working life involved 
cars, although he had nothing to do 
with the automobile industry. He 
was a salesman, mostly; continually 
patrolling territories of a scope that 
would have intimidated Lewis & 
Clark. Judging by the wide variety 
of expensive toys that surrounded 
me in my childhood, followed by a 
free five-year college education, | 
would say my father was pretty 
good at what he did. 

Before cell phones and e-mail 
and y-mail and fax machines, the 
one machine that mattered most 
to a salesman was a car. My father 
owned a lot of cars, each one 
progressively larger. 
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BORN TO ZIG. 


(CONFESSIONS OF A CATERA OWNER.) 


| learned to drive in one of his 
more immense land monsters. | 
know from personal experience 
that it could not zig. (It could, at 
times, however, be coaxed into 
doing some very un-luxury-car 
things, always with me behind the 
wheel and my father nowhere to 
be seen.) 





Of course, this was at a time 
when one couldn't say “luxury” and 
“fun” in the same sentence, unless 
one could read 223 pages of 
Webster's Dictionary without 
pausing for breath. 

Now there’s Catera. 

Catera scrambles your pre- 
conceptions and turns out to be a 
whole new omelet. Instead of 
pinching an idea or two from a 
performance car and putting it 





“LAT ES rem... 
THE CADDY THAT ZIGS.. 
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into a luxury car, Catera brings 
innovative thinking direct from 
the auto racing circuit, a rich and 
often under-utilized source of zig. 
Like sodium-filled exhaust valves. 
(It means more engine power; the 
whys and wherefores belong in a 
tech manual.) 

Catera gives you full-range 
traction control, which means you 
can have Terre Haute or anywhere 
else quickly in your rearview mir- 
ror, even in a snowstorm. 

Catera even comes with its 
own college. Not for you, for 
Catera salespeople. They learn the 
body, soul and vision of Catera. So 
you get a completely new kind of 
buying experience. My father 
would approve. 

Am | my father’s child? Surely. 
I've spoken in his voice too many 
times for there not to be a genetic 
connection. But there are some 
differences. My eclectic disposition 
looks for that that says luxury and 
fun, together. | need a car to do 
some un-luxury-car things as part 
of its nature, without coaxing or 
coercion. | need my zigs. 





STARTING AT $29,995 
TOTAL MSRP OF *30,635 INCLUDES 640 DESTINATION CHARGE* 
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Daddy's Little Girl 


Is women’s intuition inherited from the father? 


IRLS WHO SUFFER FROM THE RARE 
genetic disorder known as Turner's 
syndrome are a little shorter than av- 
erage, have a thicker neck and usual- 
ly can’t have children. Otherwise, there’s 
nothing especially striking about them— 
except that often they're socially inept. 
They butt into conversations. They mis- 
read facial expressions, tones of voice, 
body language. They're insensitive to oth- 
ers’ feelings. 
They act, in other words, a lot like boys. 
Why this should be has eluded science for 
decades. The answer, it turns out, may be 
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Girls may get their social skills from genes on the X 
chromosome that are switched on when the X comes 
from Dad and off when it comes from Mom 


Mother Father 





In the new study, a team led by re- 
search psychiatrist David Skuse of the In- 
stitute of Child Health in London ran those 
tests on 80 Turner’s girls and then evaluat- 
ed their social skills. It turned out that the 
ones with Mom’s X were far more inept 
than those with a paternal chromosome. 

This all makes sense, Skuse and his 
colleagues suggest, if you postulate a 
gene—or, more likely, a cluster of genes— 
on the X chromosome that governs social 
skills, and if those genes are activated only 
when they're passed on by the father. This 

| phenomenon, called genetic imprinting, is 
known to occur in hu- 
2 mans. Thus, says Skuse, 
boys are genetically des- 
; tined to be inept because 
. they get their X chromo- 
= some from Mom. Girls, 
3 by contrast, are socially 
* adroit because they get 
one X from Dad (not that 
it did him any good, since 
he got it from his mom). 
So how does Skuse ex- 
plain the existence of sensi- 
tive men and insensitive 
(but non-Turner’s) women? 
He doesn’t. A social gene, 
he says, only sets the stage; 
how the players turn out 
depends on their environ- 
ment. Even girls with 
Turner’s syndrome can be 
taught social skills, he says. 
“But one has to recognize 
why they’re not very good 
at them in the first place.” 


NORMAL TURNER’S SYNDROME If it holds up, Skuse’s 

Prone to better Prone to social Prone to social Prone to better theory might also explain 
social skills difficulties difficulties social shills why boys are more likely 
Seurce Wellcome Bust TIME Diagrae by Joe Lertota ger : 


in their genes, according to a report in the 
current issue of Nature. Turner's girls— 
and boys of all sorts—may get their social 
ineptitude from, astonishingly, their moth- 
er. Even more surprising is the implication 
that normal girls inherit their poise—and 
perhaps even their famous intuition—from 
their father. 

It isn’t as nutty as it sounds, given the 
genetics of gender. Boys, by definition, get 
one X chromosome from their mother and 
one Y from their father. Girls have two Xs, 
one from each parent. Girls with Turner’s 
syndrome have only a single complete X, 
and it can come from either Mom or Dad; 
modern genetic tests can reveal which. 


than girls to develop 
autism and attention-deficit disorder—con- 
ditions that involve difficulties in interact- 
ing with others. But until those social genes 
can be isolated, Skuse’s theory remains just 
a theory. 

One point in its favor is that it makes 
evolutionary sense. In hunter-gatherer 
tribes, women with strong social skills 
would presumably have had an advantage 
in attracting mates. Men in those societies, 
by contrast, might have been better off 
without acute sensitivities. After all, says 
Skuse, “being somewhat less empathic is 
an advantage if you are going out to kill 
somebody.” By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Kate Noble/London 
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MUSHROOM CLOUD: Lessons from survivors 


A-Bomb Fallout 


Radiation kills, but not as 
effectively as we thought 


NE OF THE GRIM LESSONS OF HI- 

roshima and Nagasaki was a medical 

one: radiation kills on a sliding scale. 

High doses kill quickly and horribly, 
burning off skin and destroying intestines 
and other internal organs. Low doses kill 
more slowly, triggering leukemia and other 
cancers. From this knowledge, scientists 
deduced the rough formula that underlies 
virtually all nuclear safeguards written since 
1945: even the smallest exposure to nuclear 
radiation is harmful, and as the exposure in- 
creases, so do cancers and deaths. 

But is that right? As scientists gathered 
in Washington last week to honor 50 years 
of research on the medical effects of fallout, 
one of the most surprising findings to 
emerge was that the 120,000 people who 
survived Hiroshima and Nagasaki are not 
being cut down in large numbers by cancer 
and other radiation diseases. In fact, by 
some measures, they seem to be outliving 
contemporaries who were not exposed. 

Could fallout be good for you? Most sci- 
entists won't go that far. One possible expla- 
nation for the unexpected longevity of some 
atom-blast victims is that whatever enabled 
them to survive the blast in the first place—a 
natural resistance to disease, perhaps—con- 
tinues to protect them. It is more likely, says 
the National Academy of Sciences’ Evan 
Douple, a leading expert in the field, that ra- 
diation is not quite as harmful as was sup- 
posed. “Radiation in general is a very inef- 
fective carcinogen,” he says. Below certain 
very low levels, it may cause no harm at all. 

The U.S. government is following these 
findings closely. It is in the process of setting 
the rules by which nuclear waste is stored, 
nuclear power plants are dismantled and 
nuclear weapons mothballed. Where the 
line gets drawn between safe and unsafe ra- 
diation exposure could cost, or save, tens of 
billions of dollars. —By Dick Thompson/ 
Washington 
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PEOPLE HAVE SMALL PHONES. 


BUT THAT DOESN T MEAN 


THEY HAYE Bee MOST: ADVAN 
TECHNOLOGY, If her lips could,actually move, , 


even she would tell you that wireless phones are getting 
smaller, but_net necessarily better. That’s about to change. QUALCOMM, 
the developer of CDMA digital technology, has created the Q phone. 


Now you can get crystal clear calls, no cross-talk and the 





best security available, all in a palm-size digital PCS phone. Ks 
By comparison, everything else will seem like, well, toys. For a 
closer look, contact us at www.qualcomm.com/cdma or 1-800-349-4188. oe Quaiconwn 
COMA Digital 
PCS Phone 


Actual size closed 
2x4 
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ITT’S STRIP SHOW 


Defiant CEO Rand Araskog is selling hotels to repel 
Hilton's bid. Is he protecting shareholders or his job? 


By JOHN GREENWALD 
AND ARASKOG, THE CEO OF ITT 
Corp., is a West Point graduate 
and a combat-hardened veter- 
an of takeover wars who knows 
the value of a tactical retreat. He 
has fought off corporate raid- 
ers who sought to break up his 
company, as well as investors critical of 
ITT’s performance and his high salary. So 
when Hilton Hotels Corp. offered $6.5 bil- 
lion to buy ITT, which owns the Sheraton 
hotel chain and Caesars World casinos, 
Araskog manned the ramparts again. To 
raise cash and buttress the company’s 
stock price, he sold once prized but now 
indefensible properties like ITT’s 50% 
stake in Madison Square Garden. Classic 
Araskog hardball. 

But Hilton hasn’t gone away, so Araskog 
has turned from defense to a scorched-earth 
policy that is beginning to seem aimed more 
at saving the CEO’s crown than protecting 
shareholders’ interests. Having sold nearly 
all nonessential holdings—including one of 
its two corporate jets—and laid off 125 peo- 
ple at its New York City headquarters, ITT 
is now stripping away promising casinos 
and profitable hotels, the very heart of the 
svelte new company that Araskog says he 
wants to create. Recently ITT sold five Sher- 
aton hotels for $200 million, without com- 
petitive bidding, to FelCor Suite Hotels, the 
largest owner of the Embassy Suite hotels. 
Then it quietly put the luxe St. Regis hotel, 
off Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue, on the block, 
even though New York hoteliers stand to 
rake in profits for years. “ITT management 
is willing to do anything to keep their jobs,” 
is the blunt assessment of David Wolfe, who 
follows the lodging industry for the invest- 
ment firm Oppenheimer & Co. “They are 
not as concerned about shareholder value 
as we thought.” 

Takeover wars are always messy clashes 
of money and egos in which each side ac- 
cuses the other of trying to give share- 
holders the shaft. But the bitter and pro- 
tracted fight for ITT (1996 sales: $6.6 
billion) is a throwback to the corporate 
wars of the 1980s. “It is very troubling 
that he didn’t put the hotel properties up 








an agreement, it would at least improve the 
perceptions that shareholders have.” The 
answer may be that Araskog has spent his 
entire business career playing defense and 
is not now about to expose any chinks in his 
armor. In the 80s he had to fend off 
three successive attacks by corporate 
raiders. In his 1989 book The 


for bidding,” says Mark Sirower, a profes- 
sor of corporate strategies at N.Y.U.’s Stern 
School of Business and author of The Syn- 
ergy Trap: How Companies Lose the Acqui- 






































sition Game. “He’s supposed to maximize ITT Wars, he declared, “I had 4 
the value of these assets.” rT to win the battle, or my life 

The battle could be the last hurrah for and my family’s life would 
the spit-and-polish Araskog, 65, a lanky be shattered.” 


6-ft. 2-in. Minnesotan of Swedish stock 
who still towers over the company he has 


led since 1979. During that time, he has yy ; f ) 
rie | @/ 
i +, ng 


sought to transform himself from a 
, ~ SS 
. ¢ ~~ 


poster boy for overpaid execu- 
—* 





tives to a self-styled champi- 4 
on of shareholder rights. Yet 
Araskog, who served the Na- 
tional Security Agency as an 
interrogator of Soviet defectors 
in the ‘50s, can’t seem to help 
treating everyone from Hilton 
CEO Stephen Bollenbach to ITT 
shareholders as if they might 
really be agents of a subver- 
sive foreign power. 

This coolness shows up 
in a host of ways. Eager for ITT’s 
annual meeting? Keep waiting. 
Araskog has delayed that crucial 
showdown from May until the fall to 
gain time to shore up his defenses. 
Want to know why he scorns the $55- 
a-share bid that Bollenbach put on the 
table in January, which was more 
than $10 above the stock’s price at 
the time? Forget it. Araskog’s 
not talking—not even to Bollen- 7 
bach. “ITT has never responded — 
to any of our requests [for a meet- 
ing],” says Bollenbach, 54, a veter- 
an hotelier who joined Hilton last 
year after helping to engineer the 
Walt Disney Company’s $19 billion 
buyout of Capital Cities/asc. “They haven't 
responded to our verbal requests, or to our 
letters or through second and third parties. 
They absolutely refuse to talk.” 

This icy defiance perplexes Wall Street 
too. “For the life of me, I can’t understand 
why Araskog isn’t talking to Hilton,” says 
John Rohs, an analyst for the Schro- 
der Wertheim investment firm. 
“Even if he went into a meeting 
without any intention of reaching 
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There was little time to celebrate victo- 
ry, however, because ITT was still under- 
performing, and newly militant big in- 
vestors such as the California Public 
Employees’ Retirement System (CALPERS) 
were demanding action. Araskog took up 
the mantra of shareholder value after 
CALPERS charged that his lofty $8.5 million 
compensation in 1990 was out of line with 
ITT’s lackluster performance. To silence 
such critics and increase shareholder val- 
ue, Araskog split ITT into three pieces in 


1995, spinning off its Hartford insurance | 


company and a clutch of manufac- 
turers, but retaining the 
ITT corporate name for 


































the Sheraton hotels and Caesars World ca- 
sino companies. The spinoffs cut the size of 
his company’s sales from $26.5 billion to 
$6.3 billion. 

The plan worked well for the insurance 
and manufacturing companies, but ITT 
Corp.’s stock did not follow suit, because 
Araskog kept on scratching the conglomer- 
ateur’s itch: in 1994 he paid $500 million for 
a 50% interest in Madison Square Garden 
and its major tenants, hockey’s New York 
Rangers and basketball's New York Knicks. 
The rationale was thin; ITT’s 
market value plunged more 
than $500 million when the 
deal was announced. With 
publishing and education 
companies remaining in 
the fold, ITT’s mission still 
looked muddled to Wall 
Street. While the S&P 500 
index surged more than 
20% last year, ITT’s stock 
plunged 17%. 

That’s when Bollenbach 
pounced. Bollenbach (who 
is a director of Time Warn- _30 

TIME’s parent compa- "95 

ny) joined Hilton in 1996 
with big plans to turn the famous but 
mediocre outfit into a hotel and 
gaming power. That put ITT, with its 
nine casinos and more than 425 hotels, 
squarely in his sights. Although he had en- 
gineered a number of high-profile deals, 
including Disney/Capital Cities, Bollen- 
bach may have made two mistakes. The 
first was making a lowball bid—$55 a 
share—that Araskog could ignore. The 
second was assuming that Araskog would 
negotiate. 

Instead, Araskog clammed up and 
started selling, and hasn't stopped since: the 
Garden, a 50% stake 
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> JOCKS: Madison 
Square Garden and 
teams for $650 million 


ROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT? 


ITT Corp. stock price, 
weekly closes 





1996 


GONE? 


ITT has recently sold some once prized 
assets, left. On the right, those on the block 


> PHONE DIRECTORIES: 
Yellow Pages in several 
countries: $1 billion to 


in fledgling business/sports channel wis, 
and a minority interest in a French maker 
of telecommunications gear—one of the 
last pieces of the company’s legacy as a 
global telecommunications giant. Also on 
the block are a worldwide chain of Yellow 
Pages directories, and ITT Educational 
Services, which includes 59 technical insti- 
tutes in 26 states. 

Now that he has been forced to sell ho- 
tels, Araskog is doing so in a way that will 
damage Hilton should it prevail. In ITT’s 
sale of five Sheratons to Fel- 
Cor, the company gets back 
a management agreement 
to run the properties for 20 
years. But a clause in the 
contract—unusual in the in- 
dustry—allows for cancel- 
lation of the management 
agreement if ITT is taken 
over. That could make the 
properties worthless to Hil- 
ton, which is suing ITT over 
the sale. Hilton would 
probably mount a similar 

i'tt) challenge if ITT sells other 

1997 core properties, such as the 

posh Phoenician hotel in 

Scottsdale, Ariz., and a 70% ownership of 
Italy's luxurious 30-hotel CIGA chain, 
without open bidding. 2 

The big question now is, What will 
Araskog do with the war chest he is raising? = 
He could use part of it to buy back ITT§ 
stock, a move that would raise the price ? 
above its present $59 level and make a$ 
buyout painfully—and perhaps prohibi-2 
tively—expensive. Or he could offer ITT s 
shareholders a fat dividend as an incentive 
not to sell. x 

With each sale, Hilton’s chances dim. 2 
“If they continue to burn the house down, = 
we may not pursue the merger at all,” 
says Matt Hart, Hilton’s> 
chief financial officer. “Ifé 
the company starts selling: 
all the assets, obviously 
there is nothing left to? 
buy.” Should ITT outlast? 
Hilton, and the odds have® 
now shifted in ITT’s favor, 3 
Araskog’s victory could be = 
pyrrhic in more ways than 


Hilton 
makes offer 


> HOTELS: Sold five $2 billion one. Analysts predict that a, 
Sheratons to FelCor for > EDUCATIONAL SER- ser ayy will ioe 
#200 milion WES: ChainofSBtecni- ITT shares, down, below. 
> PHONES: Sold its stake cal schools: $600 million fered six months ago. That? 
in French telecom gear- » CASINOS, HOTELS: will leave Araskog facing® 


maker for $530 million 


> JETS: Sold one of 
two Gulfstreams 
for $20 million 
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Desert Inn in Las Vegas; 
luxury hotels such as the 
Phoenician in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., are on offer 


angry shareholders—and < 
unlike Hilton, they are un- 
likely to go away empty-: 
handed. —Reported by = 
Bernard Baumohl/New York 
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» Comcast Corp.’s 1996 revenue hit 
$4.04 billion, but net losses grew to 
$53.5 million. Cable is capital intense 


» The fourth largest cable operator 
owns sports teams, phone service 
and QVC, but with a debt load of 

$7.3 billion, Comcast needs cash to 
finance the costly upgrade of its cable 
network 
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Bill Gates’ Pipe Dream 


ba 


BILL GATES 


$2.2 billion 


» The software giant makes the 
operating system that runs most of the 
world’s PCs and servers. But MS needs 
a bigger pipe to funnel programs now in 
development, the kind of pipe that 
Comcast is in the midst of building 


Peet one 


The Microsoft chief sinks $1 billion into cable giant 
Comcast to spur the development of interactive TV 


By STACY PERMAN 





FTER WIRING THE COUNTRY WITH 
coaxial cable and falling heavily in 
debt doing so, cable-television out- 
fits have yet to realize a world in 
which television, telephones and comput- 
ers meld into an “interactive TV” that lets 
viewers order movies or pizza, E-mail the 
kids’ teachers, shop or browse the Internet. 
Cable still means endless reruns of The 
Odd Couple, wrestling and infomercials. 
But the convergence of television and 
computers got a big push last week when a 
couple of digital-era bosses, Microsoft king 
Bill Gates and Brian Roberts, president of 
Comcast Corp., agreed on a deal in which 
Microsoft will invest $1 billion for an 11.5% 
stake in the Philadelphia company, the na- 
tion’s fourth largest cable operator, with 
4.3 million subscribers. Gates and Roberts 
intend to provide what the other cable guys 
promised years ago and so far have been un- 
able to deliver: a new set of digital services 
and a bigger pipeline to pump it through. 
For viewers that means more channels, bet- 
ter picture and sound, onscreen interactive 
TV guides and high-speed cable modems 
that can process instant access to the Inter- 
net via cable wires. 
The deal links two techno-forward 
cultures run by entrepreneurial boomers. 


Gates, 41, and Roberts, 37, were seated 
next to each other at a Seattle restaurant 
seven weeks ago at a dinner Gates was giv- 
ing for visiting cable executives. Since it 
was his nickel, Gates complained about the 
slow pace at which cable-TV outfits were 
upgrading their systems to carry Internet 
traffic. Roberts retorted, “Why don’t you 
invest in the cable industry? It would make 
a really strong statement.” 

Gates was surprised to learn that such 
a statement would be cheap: $1 billion 
could buy about 11% of Comcast. (A similar 
slice of his company would cost $18 bil- 
lion.) Roberts soon returned to Seattle with 
his investment banker Steven Rattner, the 
newly elevated deputy ceo of Lazard 
Fréres in New York City. Like Roberts and 
Gates, Rattner is a low-key baby boomer 
with an intense interest in media and tech- 
nology. On a Tuesday morning, four weeks 
after the dinner, Gates and Greg Maffei, 
Microsoft vice president for corporate de- 
velopment, went to Rattner’s suite at the 
Woodmark Hotel, where, over corn 
muffins, they discussed the deal with 
Roberts. They settled the details that 
evening in Gates’ office, though not before 
Gates got a lesson in the preferred securi- 
ties Microsoft was buying as part of the 
deal. Says Roberts: “We don’t need six 
months of negotiations with teams of con- 
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» Microsoft’s 1996 revenue soared to 
$8.67 billion; its net income reached 
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| tentious people. This is [about] people who 





are accountable to senior management 
making up their minds to do something 
and not betting the ranch.” 

In reality, there’s not much left of the 
Comcast ranch to bet. Roberts and his fa- 
ther Ralph, 77, who own 7% of Comcast 
stock, have spent billions building up a col- 
lection of programming and telecom ser- 
vices. The list includes 57% of Qvc (home 
shopping); a 68.8% piece of E! Entertain- 
ment (programming); the N.B.A.’s Phila- 
delphia 76ers and the N.H.L.’s Flyers 
(more programming); a 20% stake in Tele- 
port Communications Group (business tele- 
phone service); and a 15% position in 
Sprint Spectrum (cellular telephones). 

Comcast needs a bigger pipeline than 
conventional cable—called broadband in 
the industry—to handle that load, and Mi- 
crosoft can help finance it. “By developing 
a broadband pipe, connecting it to a state- 
of-the-art chip and supplying the latest 
version of software, we will enhance both 
TV and the PC,” says Roberts. To follow its 
own growth trajectory, Microsoft needs 
broadband to transmit its multimedia cor- 
nucopia of online news, entertainment and 
shopping. MS money now allows Comcast 
to accelerate construction of fiber-optic ca- 
ble to expand high-speed Internet access, 
develop programs with Microsoft and re- 
duce its debt. 

The Comcast venture is Microsoft's at- 
tempt to push its content beyond the com- 
puter literate and into the mass market. 
Two months ago, Gates paid $425 million 
for WebTV Networks, which makes set-top 
boxes that allow Internet surfing through 
TV sets. “Gates is really confirming that the 
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> Creation of a new broadband pipe will 
make PCs and TVs a lot more alike and 
functional 





Internet is a medium, not a technology,” 
says Christopher Dixon, a media analyst at 
Paine Webber. “They have content and 
need distribution. The key is that Microsoft 
has accelerated the development of oppor- 
tunities in line with its prior investments.” 
Gates and Roberts arrived at this in- 
tersection from different directions. Gates 
dropped out of Harvard and built his mam- 
moth software firm from his innate pro- 
gramming skills. Roberts, a Wharton grad- 
uate and the son of a Philadelphia belt 
manufacturer turned cable entrepreneur, 
learned his business at his father’s side. 
Ralph Roberts left the belt business in 
1962, fearing that beltless trousers would 
render his product useless. Brian stepped 
into the president’s shoes in 1990. 
Microsoft no doubt hopes to galvanize 
others into investing. Fcc chairman Reed 
Hundt believes the deal will prompt the 
cable industry and then the phone compa- 
nies to up their investment in interactivity. 
“For the past year and a half the cable in- 
dustry has been trying to explain to every- 
body what they have and how valuable it 
is,” says Hundt. “No one was listening un- 
til Gates gave his stamp of approval.” 
Roberts is positively gleeful that he 
didn’t cave in earlier to shareholder pres- 
sure to ease some of Comcast’s $7.3 billion 
debt in the face of what seemed to be de- 
clining returns and increasing competi- 
tion. “People thought satellites would 
come and wipe out cable,” says Roberts. 
“We thought that if we provided good ser- 
vice and lots of channels, and later offered 
digital service, we would have a whole new 
business.” And it doesn’t hurt one bit that 
Bill Gates has the very same vision. is 





MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Cable's Cool Again 


How a very important investor revalued an industry 


ELL, THE CABLE GUY FINALLY SHOWED UP. NO, THIS IS NOT ABOUT GET- 

ting my house wired for 500 channels. It’s about a heroic investor 

who plugs into the cable industry and single-handedly rescues one 

of the decade’s most imperiled collections of stocks. Who is this new- 
age superhero? None other than Supergeek, a.k.a. the mild-mannered com- 
puter kingpin, Bill Gates, ceo of Microsoft. Last week, after Gates agreed to 
pump $1 billion into Comcast Corp., Wall Street revalued the entire industry 
upward by tens of billions of dollars. A buyers’ panic rippled through the cable 
world, and the Standard & Poor’s index of cable stocks rose 13%. 

What happened between last week's derring-do and October 1996, when 
Business Week sounded the voice of doom in a cover story called “Cable TV: The 
Looming Crisis?” Not much. The industry remains burdened with $50 billion 
of debt, still requires huge capital outlays, is threatened by satellite and wireless 
competition and has little earnings. As for Gates’ investment, it’s a pittance. 
Microsoft has $9 billion in cash on its books. Gates can afford to cover all bets. 

But the doomsday view is only that, and some things have gone cable’s way. 
The billions the industry has been spending to upgrade wiring will put expand- 
ed, premium-priced service in most markets in just a few months. At the basic 
level, cable has regained the pricing power it lost following mandated rate roll- 
backs in 1993-94, Even satellite 
ompetition appears less threat- 











9,500 ning now that News Corp. has 
Cable-company index. ibandoned its effort to jump-start 
9,000 S&P Broadcast Mec a new national service. 








Anyone paying attention could 
ave seen these things happen- 
ng, but it took an event like 
Gates’ investment in Comcast to 
drive it all home. “In one day 
there’s an epiphany,” observes the 
FCC chairman, Reed Hundt. Gates 
is the premier techno-futurist of 
our time. “He’s saying what's past 
is past—this is the future,” notes 
media analyst John Reidy at 
Smith Barney. Some cable execu- 
tives may now enjoy vindication 
for their expensive strategies, and 
investors may reap the rewards 
for their patience—although cable 
stocks have been so horrible that they'll have to shoot much higher to make up 
for lost time. Tele-Communications, Inc., a cable bellwether, is down 20% since 
1993, even after the recent rally. 

Still, the episode is a reminder that the market has herd instincts. The pop- 
ular stocks are the ones that go up. But you never know what’s popular until af- 
ter a big move, and popularity can be fleeting. The best way to win is to hunt for 
good companies that are out of favor. Then wait. If they really are good, the herd 
will find them, usually after some event calls attention to what the crowd has 
been missing—like Gates writing a check to Comcast. That’s the way Warren 
Buffett invests. Buffett—one of Gates’ buddies, by the way—wouldn’t touch most 
cable stocks because of the debt. But then he’s never dabbled much in technol- 
ogy stocks because he finds them confusing. Gates, on the other hand, knows a 
thing or two about the information highway. He may not have Buffett’s stock- 
market acumen. But Supergeek owns the market for cybersense. a 
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Daniel Kadlec is TIiME’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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By MICHAEL KRANTZ DALLAS 


BEYOND DOOMAN 


Everything that game designer John Romero touches tur 

























































HE BIGGEST ENTERTAINMENT SOFT- 

ware convention of the year was 

nine days away, and John Romero 

still didn’t have his monsters fin- 

ished or his dialogue written. The 
computer gaming masses who de- 

scend upon Atlanta this Thursday for the 
third Entertainment 
Expo (E3) will be lining up to test-drive the 
latest offering from the man who designed 
some of the seminal CD-ROM games of the 
1990s—including Doom, Doom II 
Quake—but as of last week, Romero and 
his team were still scrambling to get the 
demo done. 
Being under the gun is nothing new to 
Romero. For five years, he and the other co 
founders of id Software rolled out one 
ultraviolent shoot-em-up game after an 
other, in the process becoming legends in 
the gaming world: designer Romero for the 
orgiastic mayhem of his monster-filled sce 
narios; artist Adrian Carmack for his 
dystopian, mazelike backdrops; and pro 
grammer John Carmack (no relation) for 
game engines that create an uncanny sense 
of careering movement through a real 
three-dimensional space. 


annual Electronics 


and 


Romero is com- 
peting not with id but against it. Last No- 
vember he and id marketing whiz Mike 
Wilson abruptly left the company, hooked 
up with Tom Hall (an id designer who had 
left earlier), moved into a Dallas skyscraper 
and announced the birth of a new compa 
ny, ION Storm. Their first product is called 
Daikatana, and the E3 show this week is 
their best chance to spark some buzz for a 


rhis time, however 


Christmas '97 software season in which 
they will almost certainly go head-to-head 
with id’s Quake LI. How to finish the demo 
in time? “Get in at 2 p.m., 
“and stay until 4 in the morning.” And re- 
peat daily until the job is done. 

he ability to work around the clock 
along with his childhood obsession with 
games like Pac-Man and his Bill Gatesian 
decision to drop out of college to write soft- 
ware, are traits Romero shares with many 
top-notch programmers. He met Hall and 
the two Carmacks at a company called Soft 
Disk in Shreveport, La., in 1989, and with 
in two years the four had launched id, set- 
tling by 1992 in a Dallas suburb called 


says Romero, 


REVI The art design of Romero's upcoming CD-ROM, Daikatana, has a lighter feel than th 


which left 
feeling 


dubbed them last August, “The Egos at id,” 
then Romero, with his lion’s mane of black 
hair, his Tudor mansion, his 


when-it’s-ready game engine 
lead 


second-class citizen. “We were spending 


designer Romero like a 


lestarossa, 


Mesquite 

Six years later, id’s 3-D bloodfests have 
spawned a worldwide gaming revolution 
and made its founders cult heroes and 
multimillionaires Sports 
cars and magazine covers swiftly followed 
Romero in particular wore the mantle of 
pop-culture godhood with aplomb. If the 
four founders were, as Wired magazine 


before age 30. 
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BMW and Humvee, was the superego 
Why did the hottest game-develop 
ment team in PC history break up faster 
than the Beatles? According to Romero, it 
was because his vision of gaming pertec- 
tion clashed with John Carmack’s vision of 
coding perfection and lost. Carmack saw id 
as a boutique company, cranking out one ti- 
tle a year based on his latest it'll-be-ready- 


all this time making data for this engine 
that wasn’t even done yet,” Romero says, 
frustration still edging his voice, “and then 
we'd have to throw it all away because John 
decided to change something 

Carmack’s perfectionism, Romero felt, 
waiting around 
month after month to make just one game 
when in 


was costly. Why were they 


using Carmack’s Doom engine 


) QUAKE 


o gore. And to gold 





8loomy, dystopian settings of id’s classic games 


the same time they could have released 
three variations on the Doom theme? “id 
was just too limiting,” he says dismissively. 
“Too small. Small thinking.” 

John Carmack doesn’t disagree with 
Romero’s description of their clashing pri- 
orities. “I’m doing what I want to do now, 
and it happens to be making us millions of 
dollars,” he told Time last week, in one of 
his first public comments on the split with 
his former partner. Carmack doesn’t want 
to grow id into a big company. “There's 


only so many Ferraris | want to own,” he 
says. But he takes issue with Romero’s ver- 
sion of their breakup. “John’s a good de- 
signer, and he’s got artistic talent. But the 
fact is that after he got rich and famous, the 
push to work just wasn’t there anymore.” 
Romero didn’t quit last fall, says Carmack. 
“He was handed his resignation.” 

Now the two young moguls will put 
their competing visions to the test. ION’s 
big idea is that the age of game technology 
is over and the age of game design has be- 
gun. “Three-D is like Technicolor,” says 
Wilson, pooh-poohing the value of Carma- 
ck’s perpetual tinkering with his game en- 
gines (the latest, code-named Trinity, is 
due next year). “Once you're there, you're 
there. It’s time to focus on content.” 

To that end, ION has three au- 
tonomous design teams working in paral- 
lel, each producing a title in one of the 
classic computer-game genres. Hall’s 
team is creating a role-playing game 
called Anachronox, while designer 
Todd Porter and his team develop 
Doppelganger, a strategy game. 
Both are due out next year. For now, 
ION’s bread and butter is the 3-D ac- 
tion game Romero’s team 
is building, 

Daikatana, ironically, 
uses the Quake game en- 











tune in to the ION Website as they used to 
tune in to prime-time TV shows. “Every 
week the latest Daikatana episode would 
be up on our site at, say, Friday at 9 p.m.,” 
he says. “It could have new music, new lev- 
els, new characters—whatever we can 
throw over the Internet.” 

ION’s ultimate goal, says Wilson, is to 
make computer gaming a mass medium 
“in the same league as film, TV and music.” 
But like those media—perhaps even more 
so—entertainment software is a risky, hit- 
driven business. “There will be 3,700 titles 
published this year,” says Wilson, “and 
maybe five will be best sellers.” What's 
worse, id’s onetime monopoly is gone. Last 
year’s independent hit Duke Nukem was 
just the beginning; this fall will bring a ver- 
itable 3-D deluge, including not only 
Quake II and Daikatana but also Raven's 
Hexen II, LucasArts’ Jedi Knight, Core 
Design’s Tomb Raider II, Valve’s Half 

Life, and other children of Doom. 
ION may be the richest of 

the new kids. A $13 million advance 
from publisher Eidos Interactive paid 
for 50-plus employees (three times as 
many as id has) and space in Dallas’ 
third highest skyscraper, 
the Texas Commerce 
Tower, whose  button- 
down bankers and lawyers, 





gine (id happily licenses 
Carmack’s old engines to 
any developer willing to 
pay royalties). It’s an ex- 
panded 
standard id action game, 
with a list of new tricks: 
where Quake had seven 
weapons, Daikatana prom- 
to Quake’s 10 
Daikatana will 
offer 64. (Carmack scoffs 
at these numbers, saying 
there’s “no chance” ION 
will finish a game of this 
size in time for the Christ- 
mas shopping season.) 
Daikatana departs 
from Quake’s Gothic aes- 
thetic with a time-travel 
story line that allows four 
levels with four distinct 


version of the 


ises 35; 
monsters 


also 


Greece, medieval Europe, 


k Mi ks: 


San Francisco 


Romero's Quake has a fer- 
vent following on the Web: 


> BLUE’S NEWS 
Quake fans’ info ground 
zero. www.bluesnews.com 


> SLIPGATE CENTRAL 
Definitive gateway to 
Quake servers worldwide. 
www.slipgatecentral.com 
> THE RANGERWEB 
Comics, info and home- 
made movies from a fa- 
natical Quake clan. 
rangers.rangersoft.com 
> RITUAL 

Good source of new 
Quake levels and games. 
www.hipnotic.com 


ancient 


says Wilson, at first looked 
“at all us pony- 
tailed, combat boot-wear- 
ing, tattooed freaks.” In 
fact, ION’s lease requires 
company employees to 
dress in “business casual” 
in deference to those 
aforementioned bankers 
and lawyers, who are now 
stopping them in the lob 
by to ask when the new 
game will be ready. 

The answer is some- 
time this fall. And by No- 
vember, if construction 
goes smoothly, ION, now 
crammed into temporary 
digs on the 30th floor, will 
become the first tenants of 
the building’s spectacular 


askance 


54th-floor penthouse, a 22,000-sq.-ft. atri- 
um overlooking 360 


of Dallas skyline. 


circa 2030, and the far future. 

Daikatana also features a pair of talking 
characters who act as allies to the human 
player—a bold departure from standard 
issue 3-D carnage that Romero hopes will 
boost emotional involvement and, eventu- 
ally, help turn mere games into immersive 
dramas. “The Internet is sucking people 
away from TV like crazy,” he says, antici- 
pating the day when computer users will 
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Somewhere down below, the company’s ri- 
vals at id are cranking out Quake II. Is 
Romero still close with his old mates? He 
shakes his head. “Not really,” he says qui- 
etly. “No.” 

Across the office, Wilson grins, folds 
his hands and hoists his combat boots onto 
a desk. “It’s an interesting soap opera we're 
creating here in Dallas,” he says. 

Business casual indeed. G 





Man's Best Frend? 


Not anymore, as a sharp increase in attacks on 
humans by dogs brings calls for stricter controls 


By STEVE WULF 


HE BOYS’ FATHER, AN ARMY SERGEANT, 

had recently been sent to Bosnia- 

Herzegovina with the 41st Infantry 

out of Fort Riley, Kans.; otherwise, 
Christopher Wilson, ll, and his brother 
Terrell, 8, had little reason to feel uneasy on 
that Thursday morning. But as they stood 
waiting for a school bus in their rural sub- 
division in Milford on April 24, the Wilsons 
saw three menacing Rottweilers approach- 
ing them. The boys took off for temporary 
safety in a nearby clump of trees. When the 
older brother climbed down to run to get 
help, though, the dogs attacked him. The 
driver of the school bus, which had just ar- 
rived with nearly 20 students aboard, 
honked her horn in a vain attempt to fright- 
en the animals away. As a neighbor later 
told the Kansas City Star, “The dogs, they 
were all sitting around [the body]. It was 
like they were gloating.” 

Christopher died of massive injuries, 
including a broken neck and loss of blood. 
Two of the dogs were shot and killed by po- 
lice at the scene, the third later that day; 
their owners, Jeffrey and Sabine Davidson, 
were arrested and charged with uninten- 
tional second-degree murder, a crime pun- 
ishable by 1] to 51 years in prison. 

The incident would be horrific enough 
if it were isolated. But on that same day in 
Lamar, Mo., two pit bulls killed a four- 
year-old boy while he was playing on a 
lawn. On April 11, a four-year-old boy in 
North Carolina was slain by a Rottweiler 
when the child tried to retrieve a football 
from a fenced yard. In Prairie Village, 
Kans., on Feb. 22, a six-year-old boy was so 
brutally attacked in his own backyard by an 
akita that he needed 100 stitches and re- 
constructive facial surgery. 

These aren't the usual dog-bites-man 
stories. They are signs of a growing epi- 
demic. According to Dr. Jeffrey Sacks, an 
epidemiologist with the National Center 
for Injury Prevention and Control and 
author of a report released three weeks 
ago on the problem, dog attacks eclipse 
measles, mumps and whooping cough 
combined as a health threat to children. 
The number of dog bites that caused people 
to seek medical care increased from 
585,000 in 1986 to 800,000 in 1994, a 37% 
jump during a period in which the dog pop- 
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ulation rose less than 2%, to 55.8 million. 

The increase is due in part to the grow- 
ing popularity of dogs that people buy to 
protect themselves against violent crime. 
The fiercely protective Rottweiler, in partic- 
ular, has gone from 15th in 1986 to the sec- 
ond most owned dog in the American Ken- 
nel Club’s registry of breeds. (Between 1979 
and 1996, according to Sacks’ study, Rott- 
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about dogs. (A gentle Rottweiler named 
Carl is even the star of a popular series of 
children’s books.) They're not the only 
ones in danger, though. Mailmen have 
long been a cdmic foil for mean dogs, but 
there was nothing funny about the 3,000 
attacks on letter carriers last year. Accord- 
ing to the Insurance Information Institute, 
one-third of all liability claims on home- 
owner's insurance are for dog attacks. 
“Rottweilers can be great dogs,” says Car- 
olyn Gorman, director of the institute's 
Washington office. “But a lot of people who 
buy them to deter crime don’t have the 
time or the inclination to train them.” 
What can be done? Some communities 
have stiffened leash laws and penalties on 
owners of dogs that bite. Sacks suggests 
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DANGEROUS BREED Last July this Rottweiler killed a Springfield, Mo., toddler 


weilers were responsible for 29 fatal attacks, 
second only to pit bulls, which accounted 
for 60.) Ann Martin-Gonnerman, president 
of the Kansas City-based National Society 
for the Protection of Animals, says the prob- 
lem isn’t so much the canines as it is a breed 
of people who have “got to have this big, 
mean dog who’s only nice to them. They like 
it when the dog is aggressive, but it’s worse 
than a loaded gun because you never know 
what's going to set it off.” 

Children are most at risk because of 
their size and ignorance—or innocence— 


CANINE ATTACKS: 


» Increased 37% between 1986 and 1994 


» Occur on owners’ property 70% of the time 


» Account for one-third of all homeowner's 
insurance claims 


» Are caused by male dogs six times more often 


than by female 
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that owners be required to tattoo any dog 
that has bitten someone, then be forced to 
keep the dog chained or fenced if it bites 
again. When faced with a hostile dog, ani- 
mal-control experts recommend backing 
away slowly, rather than trying to outrun it. 
Shouting a command it may know, like 
“Sit!,” may also stop a dog. And if attacked, 
curl into a ball with arms and hands over 
head and neck; don’t scream 

Christopher Wilson, however, wasn't 
an animal-control expert. He was just a 
kid waiting for the school bus confronted by 
three dogs that should have 
been locked up. “These attacks 
from animals roaming at 
large in our communities are 
completely unacceptable,” says 
Sacks. “We are not living on the 
Serengeti Plains.” —Reported 
by Ann Blackman/Washington and 
Daniel S. Levy/New York 





Shouldyt the family chauffeur 


hawe SOW, com 


fi your own road. 





900 SE Turbo 5-door 


The Saab 900 proves having kids and having fun aren't mutually exclusive. It can get your juices going 60 mph in 6.9 seconds. 


Yet coddle a family of five in the most combined passenger/cargo space in its class’° And shelter them in a atented 
y P g P P 


Safeseat construction and available integrated child seat. Is there any downside to this Consumers 


Digest “Best Buy” for the last four years?‘ Possibly. Family chauffeurs could squabble over whose turn it is. 





For more information about Saab, call 1-800-582-SAAB. Ext. 229. www.saabusa.com 


Sure our computers can run 
a billion dollar multinational 


But can they run a neighbor 








Assisting customers to achieve worldwide presence 
is one thing. But helping a neighborhood pizzeria ship deep- 

e dish pies all across the country, now that’s a real challenge. 

cor oration This is the puzzle Compaq faced when we undertook the 
job of bringing Lou Malnati’s Priority Pizza business out of 

the paper-and-pencil age and into the computer age. 
® i) O ; ves ilies 

Jur challenge was to set up a cost-effective order- 

0O PIZZel Id @ processing system appropriate for a small business, one 
that could grow along with America’s insatiable desire 

for a better pizza. To accomplish this, Compaq and Data 

Connections (a local reseller) customized a computer 
system that helped Lou Malnati’s speed up their turn- 

around time on orders, while providing the latitude to 


accommodate fluctuating seasonal demands. In addition, 

















the system could also send out reminders to Lou's key 
customers, while managing payroll and developing 
creative materials. 

The return on this investment was realized in 
the first year. Lou Malnati’s saw their orders grow 
25%, allowing them to move their business from 

a house to a larger office space. But if you really 
want to experience firsthand how effective Compaq’s 
small business solutions can be, preheat your oven to 350° 

and call 1-800-LOU-TO-GO. For your local reseller, 
visit www.compaq.com/smb, For additional informa- 
tion, call 1-800-869-6875 and learn what Compaq 


can do for you over pepperoni and anchovies. 
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FROSWELL OR 


A town discovers manna crashing from heaven and becomes the ¢j 





By BRUCE HANDY ROSWELL 


HE CITY OF ROSWELL, N.M. (POP. 49,000), IS THE BIRTHPLACE 
of Demi Moore. It is also home to the nation’s largest moz- 
zarella plant. On warm spring nights, visitors deplaning 
onto the tarmac at the local airport may be struck, in a not 
necessarily unpleasant way, by the rich, manurelike odor 
rolling in from the surrounding ranchlands. But none of 
these things is what Roswell is most famous for. 

A half-century has passed, and Roswell’s citizens are still 
struggling to come to grips with the strange events that put the city on 
the national map and made its name a national buzz word connoting 
both otherworldliness and governmental perfidy. “Some people come 
up to me and say, “Gosh, I don’t like this. I don’t want to be known as 
_. the kook capital?” says Bill Pope, interim CEO of the 

~ Roswell Chamber of Commerce, speaking with the easy- 
going charm and booster’s earnestness one expects in a 
Southwestern city father. He is 
referring to next month’s three- 
day gala marking the golden an- 
niversary of the alleged crash in 
1947 of a flying saucer near 
Roswell. It is a civic distinction 
that was long ignored by most 
Roswellians—Moore, for one, 
says she never heard of it while 
growing up—until a recent surge 
of national interest in extrater- 
restrial phenomena, both “real” 
and fictive, convinced locals that 
rather than be ashamed of their heritage, they might instead make 
some money from UFo-related tourism. 

Pope puts it this way: “I’ve been in a lot of communities in my life- 
time. I was near a community in Oklahoma one time that had the 
champion cow-chip-throwing contest. And there’s a little community 
not far from us over here that has lizard races. What it all comes down 
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to is having something to create an interest 
in your community. And we have some- 
thing to create interest, and that creates an 
inflow of people, and that creates dollars, 
and that’s what we're all about.” He hands 
a visitor a lapel pin emblazoned with the 
legend ROSWELL 1947 and the image of a 
smiling spaceman waving from a flaming 
uFO shaped like a Stetson hat—a unique 
spin on an event that, if it actually oc- 
curred, was surely one of the most mo- 
mentous in history; no one would argue 
that it doesn’t trump lizard races. And so 
the town is gearing up, not entirely whole- 
heartedly, for what it is calling Roswell 
UFO Encounter ’97, a celebration that will 
—~ include a flying-saucer 
- ,94! \\ Soap Box Derby, films, 
NclY \, symposiums (speakers 
include Erich von 
* Daniken, author 
of Chariots of the 
Gods?) and what an 
organizer describes as “a 
UFO belly dancer.” Crowds of upwards of 
100,000 are hoped for. 

Outside city limits, the name Roswell 
speaks to less tangible concerns. Like the 
black helicopters of the new world order or 
the racist-police conspiracy to frame O.]. 
Simpson, the Incident, as it is known, is ei- 
ther pretty sensational stuff or yet another 
of the ingenious tales those of us who mis- 
trust mainstream institutions tell ourselves 
to help make sense of a scary, sometimes 
depressing world. In this case, it is a tale 
that combines deeply American strains of 
spirituality and paranoia as well as—let us 
be frank—a large scoop of native wackiness. 
One could even say, if one were inclined to 
put yet another spin on the following cliché, 
that we have met the aliens and they are us. 
In fact, to judge from the way they are most 
often depicted, aliens have sprung from the 
same corner of the national psyche that has 
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a thing for Walter Keane’s paintings of 
grotesquely doe-eyed children. Unless, of 
course, aliens actually look like that. 
Everyone agrees that something 
crashed in the desert outside Roswell in 
mid-June or early July 1947. On July 8, the 
Roswell Army Air Field issued a press re- 
lease saying it had recovered the wreckage of 
a “flying disk,” sparking incredulous news 
stories around the world. A few hours 
later, a general at the regional Army 
Air Force command in Fort 
Worth, Texas, where the debris 
had been sent for further analy- 
sis, announced that what had 
really been recovered was a 
weather balloon. This is the 
indisputable core of the 
Some of the Roswell Incident. Whether 
| souvenirs one chooses to believe that 
thattourists the government has been 
havetotake covering up an affair in- 
home volving extraterrestrials is, 
' of course, a more subjective 
matter. But because Roswell 
represents the only time the 
U.S. military has gone on 
record saying that flying saucers 
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Deon Crosby, left, director of the International UFO Museum, with her 
husband Stan, who is the organizer of the anniversary gala 





exist, it has become a cornerstone of belief for 
the UFO community. They are, by the way, 
quite a diverse and fractious group of folks 
studies say they tend to be better educated 
than the norm—whose numbers include ca- 
sual believers; so-called Urologists, most of 
whom are pretty earnest in their efforts to 
document UFO sightings with something ap- 
proaching objective rigor; contactees, who 
believe they have had telepathic communi- 
cation with aliens; abductees, who believe 
they have been subjected to experimenta- , 
tion by E.T.s; and cultists like the Heaven’sé 
Gaters, who are an enormous source of% 
embarrassment to their comparatively? 
sober-minded confreres. But despite their® 
many differences, for nearly all of thems 
Roswell is central, a way into the darkness. £ 
Peculiar theories ripple out from Roswell. So: 
do further-ranging cultural tides. - 
According to a Time/Yankelovich poll, < 
34% of Americans believe intelligent bei ings ® 
from other planets have visited Earth; of 
those, 65% believe a UFO crash-landed near = 
Roswell, and 80% believe the U.S. govern-£ 
ment knows more about extraterrestrials= 
than it chooses to let on. But those numbers = 
don’t quite capture Roswell’s current hot-* 


Curator Ralph Heich at the museum 
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Thomas Jennings with a poster for 
Showtime's documentary 


button status. “Five years ago, if you made an 
offhand reference to Roswell, nobody would 
know what you meant. Now everybody 
does.” So says Kevin Randle, a urologist 
who, as co-author of the seminal UFO Crash 
at Roswell and its follow-up, The Truth 
About the UFO Crash at Roswell, is one of the 
Incident’s heartiest champions. His efforts 
achieved a not entirely positive validation on 
Dec. 1, 1995, when President Bill Clinton, on 
astate visit to Ireland, said the following dur- 
ing a speech in Belfast: “I gota letter from 13- 
year-old Ryan from Belfast. Now, Ryan, if 
you're out in the crowd tonight, here’s the an- 
swer to your question. No, as far as I know, 
an alien spacecraft did not crash in Roswell, 
New Mexico, in 1947. [Pause for laughter, 
according to an official transcript.) And, 
Ryan, if the United States Air Force did re- 
cover alien bodies, they didn’t tell me about 
it either, and I want to know. [Applause.]” 
UFOlogists will tell you bitterly about the way 
Jimmy Carter, while running for the presi- 
dency, admitted he had seen a uFo, but then, 
once in office, reneged on promises to open 
the government's flying-saucer files. 

A lost opportunity. But on the cultural 
radar, presidential recognition barely reg- 
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isters next to playing a pivotal role in 
a popcorn movie. In last year’s In- 
dependence Day, the seventh high- 
est grossing film of all time, Bill 
Pullman’s President Whitmore also 
assures an audience the govern- 
ment has nothing up its sleeve con- 
cerning UFOs and Roswell, only to 


brush-off when he tried to persuade his sec- 
ond cousin, the late producer Don Simpson, 
to make a movie based on Roswell. 

On the Hollywood end of 
things, Peter Roth, the Fox 
Broadcasting Co.'s Enter- 
tainment Group pres- 
ident, readily con- 
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be told by his Secretary of Defense, | cedesthataliens have 

“That's not entirely accurate.” Well, | been good to Fox: 

sure—otherwise the movie would | besides its well- ve 
be finished halfway through. Fortu- | rated The X-Files, “th 
nately, the embattled Earthlings are | thecompany’smovie M 
able to use the recovered Roswell | studio produced In- Roswell, N 
saucer against the invaders and tri- | dependence Day, and 


the network broadcast 

the patently hoaxed au- 

topsy of a creature supposedly 

recovered at Roswell. But when pressed as 
to his personal feelings on the subject, Roth 
is willing to admit only that “there’s some- 
thing in the cosmos that suggests there may 
be a presence elsewhere.” Dean Devlin, co- 
writer and producer of Independence Day, 
comes to the field more naturally: he was 
steeped in UFO culture as a boy by a mother 
who dragged him to uFO conventions. Al- 
though he’s skeptical of official explana- 
tions of the Roswell Incident, he doubts ex- 
traterrestrials were involved: “I don’t know 
what it was, but our government is so bad at 
keeping secrets, I have a hard time believ- 
ing that after all these years, the smoking 
gun hasn’t appeared. I live by the watch- 
words ‘Never attribute to deviousness that 


umph, Talk about vindication. 
Roswell’s pop-cultural apotheo- 
sis has been as an inescapable refer- 
ence on Fox Television’s The X-Files, 
a paranormal Dragnet that details | 
the efforts of two wooden, underact- 
ed FBI agents to expose what has 
metastasized over the show's four 
seasons into an increasingly baroque 
conspiracy between the Federal 
Government and sinister extra- 
terrestrials—a fiction whose particu- 
lars have been cherry-picked from 
among the wilder theories flitting 
through the UFo community. Its per- 
spective is offered by John Price, | 
founder of Roswell’s uro Enigma 
Museum, which began in 1988 in the 
back of his video store and today 
sprawls through four big rooms and 
features a homemade diorama of a 
crashed saucer with blinking lights, 
























surrounded by four dead-alien dolls ATTACKS! 
and a stuffed, seemingly unconcerned A few of the 
jackrabbit. Says Price: “The old sci-fi out-of-this-world 


films were just kind of made up from 
someone’s imagination. But The X-Files 
calls us every once in a while for infor- 
mation; a lot of the shows do. So a lot of 
your sci-fi is based on facts, so to speak. 
And that makes it something that a lot 
more people will watch, because they're 
getting more than just entertainment.” 
This observation is more or less true as 
well for two of this summer’s potential 
movie blockbusters: Men in Black, an in- 
ventive action-comedy loosely based on 
lore about mysterious dark-suited agents 
who harass people who’ve seen UFOs; and 
the more solemn Contact, based on the Carl 
Sagan novel and said to be, in the words 
of its director Bob Zemeckis, the rare 
alien movie “rooted in true scientific 
believability.” “We’ve done more for 
them than they do for us,” says Price \ 
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beaten man with surprisingly still, 
pale blue eyes, he has no apparent en- 
mity toward Hollywood, even though 
he once got what sounds like the 
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HOLLYWOOD VS. THE FLYING SAUCERS 


Some producers let their imagination 
take flight , while others took a more 
prosaic approach to depicting aliens. 
Interplanetary views over the years: 
1. Will Smith in Men in Black 
2. Aposter for War of the Worlds 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8. 
9 
3. Jodie Foster in Contact 10 


which can be explained by incompetence.” 

Consumers who are interested in learn- 
ing the thoughts of true believers unmediat- 
ed by people who drive Land Rovers can turn 
to the Internet, of course, and to local book- 
stores. Over the past decade, the publishing 
industry has pumped out dozens of books on 
Roswell and hundreds on UFOs in general. In 
fact, according to Books in Print, there are 
nearly as many titles available about uFos 
(256) as there are about the Kennedys (266), 
who probably represent the gold standard 
when it comes to unwarranted public inter- 
est in a subject. Not surprisingly, many more 
Roswell books will be hitting the shelves just 
in time to capitalize on the Incident’s an- 
niversary. The most notorious is Pocket 
Books’ The Day After Roswell, the volume 
that features a foreword by Strom Thurmond 
that the Senator disavowed two weeks ago 
when he learned what the book was actually 
about. Written by Philip J. Corso, a retired 
Army-intelligence officer and former mem- 


ber of Thurmond’s staff, The Day After 


Roswell numbers among its many revela- 
tions the claim that ever since 1947, when the 
Roswell crash put the military on alert, the 
U.S. government has been fighting “the ‘real’ 


cold war” against what Corso says the military 


calls EBEs, or extraterrestrial biological enti- 
ties. Fortunately, it turns out, Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Strategic Defense Initiative tipped the 
balance of power. As Corso writes, “[The U.S. 
and U.S.S.R.] both knew who the real targets 
of spI were ... When we deployed our ad- 
vanced particle-beam weapon and tested it in 
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. Earth vs. the Flying Saucers 

. Close Encounters 

. Roswell comics 

. The X-Files 

The book that inspired Showtime 
. Independence Day 

. FX: The Series 


orbit for all to see, the EBEs knew and we 
knew that they knew that we had our defense 
of the planet in place.” 

With the ’80s finally explained, we can 
return to the question of what really hap- 
pened at Roswell. According to which ex- 
perts one chooses to believe: there may 
have been more than one crash site; the 
U.S. government may have recovered dead 
aliens (the number varies) as well as a sal- 
vageable spacecraft; the craft may have 


Percent who believe each of the 
following is true: 
Intelligent beings from other 22% 
planets have been in contact 

with human beings 
Intelligent beings from other 17% 
planets have abducted human 
beings to observe or experiment on them 
Intelligent beings from other 43% 
planets have been in contact 

with members of the U.S. government 


From a telephone pol of 1.024 adult Amencans taken for TIME/CNN on June 4-5 by 
Yanbatovich Partners inc. Sampling errer is 23.1%. 
been a secret government prototype and 
the dead aliens may have been test chimps 
with their fur eerily singed off or, as Popu- 
lar Mechanics hypothesizes this month, im- 
ported Japanese pilots who had been flying 
similar experimental craft during the war; 
then again, the wreckage may really have 
been extraterrestrial, and one of the aliens 
may have been taken into custody alive (the 
docudrama Roswell, which aired on Show- 
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time in 1994, even implies that the suicide 
of James Forrestal, Harry Truman’s Secre- 
tary of Defense, was caused by his inability 
to deal with the enormity of what had been 
communicated to him telepathically by a 
captured alien); government scientists may 
even have reverse-engineered alien tech- 
nology, as Corso claims, and come up with 
Stealth bombers and computer chips. 

If alien society is anything like ours in 
its leanings toward tragicomedy, the most 
believable explanation may come from 
Kristin Corn, the daughter of Hub and 
Sheila Corn, ranchers whose property 30 or 
so miles outside of Roswell is home to one 
of the alleged crash sites (Sheila offers « 
pleasantly homespun tours at $15 a head). 
Kristin’s theory: the crash was caused by 
alien teenagers who slipped away from a 
mother ship and went for a joyride, little 7 
knowing that alleged film of one of their au- 
topsies would one day appear on the same 
network as World's Scariest Police Chases. 

The real truth, assuming it doesn’t in- 
volve a weather balloon, is made harder to ? 
get at by the sometimes mutable memories * 
of aging “witnesses” and the fact that some 
of the most provocative evidence is second- 
hand. Industrious urologists may spend 
years tracking down slim leads like the one = 
attributed to a former café owner in Taos, : 
N.M., who told interlocutors that an old 
customer, a desert rat named Cactus Jack, 
once told her he was “out there when the 
spaceship came down” and saw dead aliens 
with blood “like tar.” But despite the best ef- 


ee 


forts of Kevin Randle and others, no one has 
yet been able even to confirm Jack’s exis- 
tence, let alone his veracity. Hunting space- 
men can be as daunting as finding the lady 
who dried her poodle in the microwave. 


ND YET IT IS THE VERY MURKI- 
ness of the Roswell Incident, the 
sense that it is both knowable 
and yet never quite confirmable, 
that the answers are hovering 
just beyond the horizon, that 
gives the Incident its enduring 
appeal; after all, if the govern- 
ment ever really said “jig’s up” and produced 
a preserved alien for our delectation, we 
would be stunned for a day or two, per- 
turbed for a week longer, and then we would 
move on to the girl who gave birth at the 
prom. As the makers of monster movies 
know, the unseen is always more compelling 


than the seen. The particular appeal of 


2 Roswell’s elusiveness, and allusiveness, is 
“captured in the canny words that appear at 
a the end of The X-Files’ credit sequence: “The 
>truth is out there.” The point is made more 
succinctly by the pins sold at the Enigma 
UFO Museum that read, simply, BELIEVE. 
» What we are talking about is a leap of faith. 

Benson Saler and Charles A. Ziegler, 
- professors of anthropology at Brandeis Uni- 
8versity, have just published a study of what 
‘they call the Roswell Myth, which in their 
view has “religious-like” elements without 
“being religion per se. Its primary purpose, 
«Saler and Ziegler say, is twofold. One is as a 
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means of social protest, in that the Roswell 
story is in great part an antigovernment 
narrative; as Zeigler points out, the Inci- 
dent was largely ignored until the late ’70s, 
when it resurfaced and resonated with a 
public made cynical by those twin devils, 
Vietnam and Watergate. By then too, the 
Federal Government had grown so large 
and its concerns so cosmic—what with the 
space program and a nuclear arsenal that 
could, if push came to shove, wipe out hu- 
mankind—that covert interactions with an 
alien culture might very well seem within 
the realm of possibility (curiously, the sup 
posedly advanced alien race of Indepen 
dence Day takes days to wipe out Earth’s 
great cities, when everyone knows we 
could do the job in a matter of minutes). 

By positing a government conspiracy 
with limitless resources, the more fervent 
believers in the Myth also inoculate them- 
selves against heresy: any concrete evi- 
dence the government or anyone else un- 
earths to prove that the crash was strictly 
terrestrial is obviously engineered—it’s a 
cannier brand of fundamentalism. The ap- 
pearance of skeptical articles in a national 
magazine like this one could be part of a 
disinformation campaign to distract letter- 
to-the-editor-writing urologists from more 
fruitful pursuits. For all you know, this au- 
thor may be a member of an ultra-top-se- 
cret National Security Council committee 
with a terribly spooky acronym. 

But no one would work this hard to hash 
out such an enthrallingly elaborate belief 
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system—the human imagination is depth- 
less, the anthropologists point out—if more 
profound needs weren’t being met as well. 
At its core, the Myth is a secular way to give 
the universe meaning, and humanity a re- 
newed place at the head of the table: not 
only are we not alone, not only are the skies 
populated by superhuman beings, but their 
visits here are prima facie evidence that we 
are of some consuming interest. In Saler’s 
words, the Roswell Myth is “an effort to put 
enchantment back in nature.” urologists, 
he says, “are employing idioms of science in 
what is really a romantic pursuit. I find that 
fascinating, even inspiring in a way.” 

An informal survey that 
Roswellians themselves are generally less 
inspired by the whole thing than amused 
although some—Christian Fundamental 
ists in particular—are offended by the city’s 
growing embrace of its unique legacy. 
“There’s kind of a love-hate relationship 
with this thing,” says Stan Crosby, a self- 
described oil-and-gas man who is the 
chief organizer of Roswell uro Encounte1 
97 (he is married to the director of the 
International UFO Museum, the glitzier ri- 
val to the Enigma). “It’s not like we have 
the prettiest beach,” admits Crosbyge“6F 
the Carlsbad Caverns. But you know, 
we've got to go with what we've got. And 
it sure brings them in.” He is already 
thinking three years hence, when the 
theme will be Roswell uro Encounters: On 
to the Millennium. —With reporting by 
Jetfrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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By LEON JAROFF 
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MYSTERIOUS CRASH, DEAD EXTRATERRESTRIALS LITTERING THE 
landscape, a government cover-up. Today the incident near 
Roswell, N.M., is an elaborate tale, growing ever more so with 
time and mythic imagination. But when it happened, it was al- 


most imperceptible. 


The wreckage was strewn over a 200-yd. swath and con- 

sisted largely of rubber strips, tinfoil, wood sticks, Scotch tape, 

other tape with a floral design and what rancher W.W. (“Mac”) Brazel de- 
scribed as a rather tough paper. On the day Brazel chanced upon the 
strange debris, June 14, 1947, he was making his rounds at the J.B. Foster 
sheep ranch, 85 miles northwest of Roswell. As he later recalled, he 


was in a hurry and didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to the scattered assortment. 

Ten days after Brazel’s chance discov- 
ery, pilot Kenneth Arnold was flying near 
Washington State’s Cascade Mountains 
when he spotted what he described as nine 
disklike objects flying in formation at about 
1,200 m.p.h. Arnold’s report, yet unex- 
plained, immediately gave rise to other 
sightings, and by July 4, newspapers were 
heralding literally hundreds of reports of 
“flying saucers” in skies across the nation. 

But Brazel had no radio in 























his ranch shack and was unaware of the 
sightings until July 5, when he drove to the 
nearby town of Corona, heard about the 
saucers and may have learned of a rumored 
reward for anyone who recovered one. By 
then, Brazel later told the Roswell Daily 
Record, he had already returned to the lit- 
tered field with his wife and two children, 
gathered the debris and taken it home. 
On July 7, while in Roswell 

to sell wool, 
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Brazel dropped by the office of Sheriff 
George Wilcox, where, he recalled, he 
“whispered kinda confidential-like” that he 
might have found a flying disk. Sheriff Wil- 
cox immediately phoned nearby Roswell 
Army Air Field, home of the 509th Bomb 
Group, and notified Major Jesse Marcel, 
the group intelligence officer. 

Barely able to control his excitement, 
Marcel sped into town with counterintel- 
ligence corps officer Sheridan Cavitt, picked 
up Brazel and headed out to the ranch. Af- 
ter collecting the debris—which Brazel lat- 
er reported weighed no more than 5 lbs.— 
they stowed it in the trunk of Marcel’s 
Buick. On his way back to Roswell, Marcel 
stopped at his home to show off the booty. 
Marcel’s son Jesse Jr., now 60 and a doctor 
in Helena, Mont., remembers being awak- 
ened by his father and shown tinfoil, plas- 
tic, “beams or struts” that seemed metallic, 
and some strange markings that he thought 
resembled “hieroglyphics.” The younger 
Marcel was only 10 at the time, but, he told 
TIME last week, he recalls that his father 
“was pretty excited, and I kind of think he 
said ‘flying saucers.’” 

That is most likely the description Ma- 
jor Marcel used when he returned to the 
airfield. As Walter Haut, who was then the 
509th’s press officer, tells it, he was or- 
dered by Colonel William Blanchard, the 
group commander, to issue a press release. 
Haut, now 75 (he and his wife have license 

plates that read MR UFO and MRS 
UFO), remembers Blanchard’s saying, 


enous “We have in our possession a flying 

“ne saucer. This thing crashed north of 

geen saucer. This thing crashed north o 

om ord wn a Roswell, and we've shipped it all to 

« t! s 2 General Ramey, 8th Air Force at 
ycet Fort Worth.” 

a Haut’s press release caused a 
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sensation. RAAF CAPTURES FLYING 
SAUCER ON RANCH IN ROSWELI 
REGION, proclaimed the Roswell 


CONTACT AND COVER-UP? At 
first the local paper broke the 
news of cosmic encounter, 
but then quickly printed the 
official retraction. Was the 
discovery hushed up? Or was 
==  itan embarrassing mistake? 


q An examination of events in 1947 shows something did happen 








Daily Record on July 8. Word of 
the “capture” quickly spread, and 
the phone lines in the offices of 
Sheriff Wilcox and First Lieut. 
Haut were jammed for 
with press inquiries from around 
the world. 


hours 





HE FUROR WAS SHORT- 
lived. At 8th Air Force 
headquarters the same 
night, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Roger Ramey, af- 
ter consultations with 
his weather forecast 
er, Warrant Officer Ir 
ving Newton, called in the local 
press and announced that the 
debris was the remnants not of 
a saucer but of a high-altitude 
weather balloon. The sticks and 
tinfoil, he explained, were from a 
reflector used to track the balloon 
by radar, The next day, under the 
headline GENERAL RAMEY EMP: 
TIES ROSWELL SAUCER, the Daily 
Record reported his retraction 
and explanation. In the same edi 
tion, the paper quoted rancher 
Brazel, overwhelmed by the up 
‘If I find 
anything else besides a bomb 
they are going to have a hard time 
getting me to say anything about 
it.” Tranquillity returned to Ros- 
well, and three decades would 


roar and embarrassed 


pass before any more excitement 
was stirred. 

Enter Stanton Friedman, a former itin- 
erant nuclear physicist now living in New 
Brunswick, Canada, who has long been, in 
his words, “a clear-cut, unambiguous UFO] 
ogist.” In 1978, while waiting in a Baton 
Rouge, La., television station for an inter 
view, Friedman was told that Jesse Marcel 
long retired from the Air Force and living 
nearby, had once handled the wreckage of 
a UFO. After quizzing Marcel, who still be- 
lieved the debris he retrieved was extrater- 
restrial, Friedman reviewed the old stories 
about Roswell, painstakingly sought out 
and interviewed other witnesses, and came 
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1S IT ALIEN, OR IS IT A WEATHER DEVICE? Brigadier General 
Ramey and Colonel Thomas Dubose examine the Foster debris 





to a dramatic conclusion: there had been a 
cover-up of “cosmic Watergate” propor- 
tions. His research and conclusions be- 
came the basis of the 1980 book The Ros 
well Incident, co-written by Charles Berlitz 
(author of The Bermuda Triangle) and UFO 
investigator William Moore. Its publica- 
tion put Roswell back on the map. 
Mentioned briefly in the book was a 
yarn, told secondhand to Friedman by a cou- 
ple who attended one of his lectures in 1972. 
They claimed that a friend named Grady 
(“Barney”) Barnett dead, had told 
them about coming upon a crashed saucer 
on the Plains of San Agustin, N.M., about 150 


now 


miles west of the Foster ranch, in 

1947. Before being shooed away 

by military police, he claimed, he 

z had spotted several little bodies 
strewn nearby. Since the story 

® had no apparent connection to 
Roswell and was given scant cre- 
dence by Friedman and the au 
thors, it was generally ignored. 
Yet it was the UFO era’s first men- 
tion of alien casualties. 

But not the last. In 1988, re- 
sponding to the continuing spec- 
ulation about Roswell, the Cen- 
ter for UFO Studies (CUFOS) in 
Chicago sponsored a team to 
seek out the crash site, recover 
any remaining debris and in- 
terview surviving “witnesses.” 
Three years later the key mem 
bers of that team, science-fiction 
author Kevin Randle and curos 
investigator Don Schmitt, pub- 
lished their conclusions in the 
book UFO Crash at Roswell. In 
addition to recovering a UFO at 
Roswell, they charged, the gov 
ernment had found and spirited 
away the remnants of its crew 
several little alien bodies. 

Randle and Schmitt bol- 
stered their tale with accounts by 
Roswell witnesses, some of whom 
had earlier been ferreted out and 
interviewed by Friedman. The 
most notable of their sources was 
Glenn Dennis, who in 1947 was 

22 and working as a mortician. Dennis told 
of receiving inquiries from the air base 
that July about the availability of child-size 
coffins and procedures for embalming 
bodies that had been exposed to the 
weather for days. 

Even more intriguing, he claimed that 
he had seen strange activity at the base 
hospital early in July and had been ordered 
to leave after encountering a hysterical 
Army nurse, who later told him she had 
aided doctors performing autopsies on 
strange-looking, small bodies. The nurse 
he added, had sworn him to secrecy and 
had been transferred to England, and flown 


ALLY LAND? 


ut the resulting stories got out of hand and out of this world 








out of the base shortly after they spoke. 
Later, he said, he heard that she had been 
killed in a plane crash. 

Dennis, who still lives near Roswell, 
claims that until 1990, the only person he 
ever told about the strange goings-on was 
his father. Why? “I didn’t want to get 
mixed up in this mess.” 

Friedman, meanwhile, was pursuing a 
new lead. His preoccupation with UFOs 
had landed him a stint as adviser for a 1989 
episode of the TV show Unsolved Myster- 
ies that dealt with Roswell and other pur- 
ported uro crashes, including the one that 
ostensibly occurred in 1947 on 
the Plains of San Agustin. One 
viewer of that show, Gerald 
Anderson, responded quickly 
to an 800 number flashed on 
the screen, protesting that the 
re-enactment of the event was 
inaccurate. For one thing, he 
told the operator, the shape of 
the crashed spacecraft was 
wrong. And how did he know? 
Anderson, now a resident of 
Springfield, Mo., explained that 
he moved to New Mexico with 
his family in 1947, when he was 
five, and that on a rock-hunt- 
ing outing on the Plains of San 
Agustin, the group had come 
across the wrecked craft. 

Friedman was ecstatic. This 
seemed to be solid confirma- 
tion of the story casually men- 
tioned in The Roswell Incident. 
He arranged to have John Car- 
penter, a Springfield therapist, 
interview Anderson. Carpen- 
ter, who also directed investigations for the 
local chapter of MUFON, the Mutual uFro 
Network, conducted several sessions with 
Anderson, often using hypnosis, presum- 
ably to help him “recover” buried memories 
of the event. Anderson later told the Spring- 
field News-Leader: “We all went up ... to it 
{a large silver disk]. There were three crea- 
tures, three bodies, lying on the ground un- 
derneath this thing in the shade. Two 
weren't moving, and the third one obvious- 
ly was having trouble breathing, like when 
you have broken ribs. There was a fourth 
one [that]...apparently had been giving 
first aid to the others.” Soon after, Anderson 
claimed, the military arrived, warned every- 
one to forget what they had seen and “un- 
ceremoniously ushered” the civilians away 
from the site. And why hadn’t Anderson 
ever told his story before? As he grew into 
manhood, he explains, he “tucked” away 
the memory. “I learned you just don’t go up 
to the average person on the street and say, 
‘Damn, know what I saw?’” 

Armed with his new evidence, Fried- 








man and UFO researcher Don Berliner co- 
authored their own book, Crash at Corona, 
in 1992. Their conclusion: the government 
recovered not one but two saucers in July 
1947, along with seven dead extraterrestri- 
als and one that was still alive. The first 
craft, they claimed, crashed near Corona 
after some kind of midair accident that 
showered debris on the Foster ranch. And 
the second, they wrote, was surely the one 
Anderson saw. 

In their 1994 sequel, The Truth About 
the UFO Crash at Roswell, Randle and 
Schmitt introduced still more people they 


complete with bodies of aliens, is 
the centerpiece of the UFO Enigma Museum, in Roswell. An 
early tale had one survivor attempting first aid on the others 


called witnesses. One was Roswell resident 
Frank Kaufman (called Steve MacKenzie 
in the book because he initially preferred 
anonymity). He maintained that he was 
part of a military contingent that had 
searched for a crashed saucer and, 40 miles 
south of the Foster sheep ranch, had dis- 
covered a craft shaped like a plane fuse- 
lage, its nose buried in a sandy hill. 


Through a cracked section, he insisted, he | 


saw several little bodies. 


NOTHER TALE WAS TOLD BY A 
Carlsbad, N.M., resident, Jim 
Ragsdale, who said he and a 
woman friend, camping out in 
an area north of Roswell dur- 
ing the Fourth of July week- 


end in 1947, were amorously | 


involved one night when they 
saw an object flash overhead and crash 


not far away. Seeking out the wreck, he | 


said, they discovered a crashed saucer 
and, using a flashlight, spotted several 











little corpses. They returned in the morn- | 
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ing to get a better look but beat a hasty 
retreat when they saw a military convoy 
approaching. 

Roswell researchers agree that some- 
thing happened out there, but they are a 
rancorous bunch, given to ferocious in- 
fighting. Collaborators become enemies, 
one calls another a “pathological liar,” an- 
other attempts to block publication of a 
rival’s book, and they relish discrediting 
each other's witnesses. The béte noire of the 
Roswell community is a former Aviation 
Week senior editor named Philip Klass, 
who now publishes the Skeptics’ UFO 
Newsletter, a bimonthly that 
regularly exposes duplicity 
and deflates uro claims. 
Roswell believers are hard 
pressed, for example, to coun- 
ter Klass’s point that while 
they argue about whether the 
crash date was July 2 or July 4, 
Brazel reported unequivocally 
that he discovered the debris 
on June 14, Klass has con- 
stantly quoted secret docu- 
ments, recently released under 
the Freedom of Information 
Act, showing that well after 
the Roswell incident, the na- 
tion’s top security officials 
were still seeking physical 
evidence—any evidence—that 
UFOs are real. 

Minutes of an Air Force 
Scientific Advisory Board meet- 
ing convened on March 17, 
1948, for example, quote Col- 
onel Howard McCoy, then 
chief of intelligence at what is 
now the Wright Patterson Air Force Base 
(where the bodies and debris were sup- 
posedly shipped): “We are running down 
every [UFO] report. I can’t even tell you 
how much we would give to have one of 
these crash in an area so that we could re- 
cover whatever they are.” As Klass sees it, 
“The real Roswell-crashed-saucer cover- 
up” is not by the U.S. government but “by 
the authors of these books and by pro- 
ducers of television shows who exploit 
the ‘Roswell incident’ for their own fi- 
nancial gain.” 

Still, as the Roswell controversy be- 
comes more heated, Washington has been 
under increasing pressure to resolve it. At 
the urging of New Mexico Representative 
Steven Schiff, who complained about a 
government “cover-up” of Roswell and the 
“runaround” he was getting from the Pen- 
tagon, the General Accounting Office an- 
nounced in January 1994 that it would 
launch a hunt for any documents related to 
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the “incident.” That, announcement was 
noted in the Washing st under the 
headline * “GAO iets Turf in 
§ Said to 





seacted detetatvely, It ss hawt aia a 
six-month investigation of its own, and re- 
leased its report the following July. The Air 
Force investigators, under Colonel Rich- 
ard Weaver, interviewed the surviving 


signed to become a full-time UFO investi- 
gator and writer. 

Pflock, who still believes that some 
UFOs are extraterrestrial, nonetheless dili- 
gently pursued leads and helped uncover 


| the Charles Moore revelations. Pflock also 


firsthand witnesses to the debris recovery, | 


searched records and followed leads that 
brought them to Charles 
Moore, a scientist who in 
1947 was working on the 
then top-secret Project 
Mogul. 

Mogul, Moore ex- 
plained, involved launch- 
ing trains of balloons that 
carried acoustical equip- 
ment designed to monitor 
Soviet nuclear tests. So 
that the balloons could be 
tracked by radar, they 
were equipped with cor- 
ner reflectors. Records 
showed that one such bal- 
loon train was launched 
on June 4 and was tracked 
to within 20 miles of the 
Foster ranch before it dis- 
appeared from the radar 
scopes in mid-June. Even 
more telling, Moore re- 
ported, the corner reflec- 
tors were put together 
with beams made of balsa 
wood and coated with 
“Elmer’s-type” glue (to 
strengthen them). Also, 
he noted, the New York 
toy company that manufactured the reflec- 
tors had reinforced the seams with leftover 
tape that Moore recalled had “pinkish-pur- 
ple abstract flower-like designs”—mark- 
ings that Major Marcel could have inter- 
preted as hieroglyphics. 

Finally, the Air Force report stated, 
“there was no indication in official records 
from the [1947] period that there was 
heightened military operational or security 
activity which should have been generated 
if this was, in fact, the first recovery of ma- 
terials and/or persons from another 
world.” The Gao probe, released in 1995, 
reported much the same conclusion. 

Perhaps even more disturbing to 
Roswell buffs was “Roswell in Perspec- 
tive,” an article in the publication of the 
Fund for uro Research. That report was 
the product of a two-year investigation by 
Karl Pflock, who, after a career that includ- 
ed stints in the cia and the Pentagon, re- 





found gaping holes in the testimony of 


such “witnesses” as Frank Kaufman and 
Jim Ragsdale. Pflock’s conclusion: “It is all 
but certain that at least the great majority, 
if not all, of what was found at the debris 
field on the Foster ranch” was the wreck- 
age of a Project Mogul balloon. 


in this scene from a Showtime special on Roswell 
was also the subject of three photographs submitted by a hoaxer to Penthouse 
magazine, which published them as “genuine” images of a creature from 
outer space. The Fox TV network was similarly duped when it aired a crude 
black-and-white film purportedly shot in 1947 of doctors autopsying a 
grotesque little alien that even confirmed UFOlogists recognized as a dummy 





Still another recent defector from the 
ranks of the hopeful is Kent Jeffrey, a Delta 
Air Lines pilot and uro buff best known for 
his “Roswell Declaration,” a petition urging 
the Federal Government to promptly re- 
lease all documents pertaining to Roswell. 


ECAUSE HIS FATHER HAD 
known Colonel Blanchard of 
the 509th Bomb Command, 
Jeffrey was able to wangle an 
invitation to the 1996 re- 
union of the 509th. There he 
met pilots stationed at Ros- 
well in 1947, most of whom, 
he found, had “heard nothing about the 
supposed crashed-saucer incident until 
years later, after all the publicity started.” 
After chasing down other sources sug- 
gested by 509th pilots, Jeffrey was con- 
vinced, “In essence,” he says, “the 1947 
Roswell case has turned out to be a red 
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herring, diverting time and resources 
away from research into the real uFro 
phenomenon.” 

Later this month, the Air Force will 
release the results of its second study, 
launched after urologists complained 
that its 1994 report did not address the is- 
sue of alien bodies. (“It seemed rational to 
us,” explains the Air Force’s Weaver, “that 
since we proved there were no UFOs, it au- 
tomatically meant no aliens.”) 

For a few years after 1947, the report 
will explain, the Air Force conducted ex- 
periments that involved 
dropping dummies from 
high-altitude balloons to 
study the results of the 
impact. Witnesses’ de- 
scriptions of the “aliens,” 
the Air Force notes, close- 
ly match the characteris- 
tics of the dummies: 3: ft 
to 4 ft. tall, bluish skin col- 
oration and no ears, hair, 
eyebrows or eyelashes. 

“What quite likely 
happened,” says Weaver, 
“is that people who saw 
these dummies mistook 
them for aliens.” And, he 
notes, because no mention 
of aliens was made until 
1978, those “who were 
interviewed were trying to 
recall events that took 
place 30 years earlier.” 
Weaver blames urologists 
for “linking” these sight- 
ings, which occurred af- 
ter 1947, to the original 
Roswell incident. 

Despite the Air Force 
reports, despite Pflock 
| and Jeffrey, Roswell believers remain un- 
| shaken. “If you can’t attack the data,” 

Friedman says, “attack the people by say- 
ing they are nuts, kooks, quacks ... The ev- 
idence is overwhelming,” he insists, “that 
planet Earth is being visited by extrater- 
restrial life.” 

The millions of Americans who believe 
that U.S. officials are withholding the truth 
about Roswell specifically and uFos in gen- 
eral are not about to be swayed by the facts. 
Echoing The X-Files, they insist the truth is 
still out there. Says Weaver: “What I hadn’t 
realized [before we issued our first report] 
was the vehemence of the pro-UFO people. 
Telling them there was no saucer at 
Roswell was like telling a kid there is no 
Santa Claus.” With the urge to believe so 
strong, the legend of Roswell will doubtless 
go on and on. —Reported by 
James Willwerth/Roswell, Elaine Rivera/New York 
and Chandrani Ghosh/Washington 
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WHO YOU CALLING TE 


The British band the Prodigy was supposed to lead an electronic music revolution, | 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


HEN THE BRITISH BAND 
the Prodigy played Irving 
Plaza in New York City this 
month, something extra- 
ordinary happened. Yes, 
the performance had 
punk-rock — vigor; 
Flint, the singer-dancer with the shock- 
rock hairdo, made Halloween faces at the 
crowd Maxim did some bare- 
shested stage strutting, and band master- 
mind Liam Howlett coolly orchestrated 
the show from behind his banks of key- 
boards. But from the first note, the sweaty, 
-xpectant crowd, which had seen the band 
m MTV for months, began to 


emcee 


pushed 


dance. There’s no dancing at alternative- 
rock shows—people merely mosh, which is 
as close to dancing as car crashes are to fig- 
ure skating. But when the Prodigy’s deep 
bass groove hit the crowd, they were off. 









COPS SUCK! 


THE FAT OF THE LAND 


Keith | 


Feet were moving in time, 
and arms were swaying 
with the rhythm. Dance- 
rock was cool again. 

This was supposed to 
be the summer of “elec- 
tronica”—artificially _ fla- 
vored pop that relies heav- 
ily on __ synthesizers, 
samples, loops and dance- 
beats and less on guitars 
and vocals. But so far, elec- 
tronic, or techno, music 
seems to have only a few 
more fans in the U.S. than 
Dennis Rodman has in 
Utah; the most heralded 
acts have been weak per- 
formers in the marketplace. Now the 
Prodigy has arrived in the U.S., and its po- 
tent album, The Fat of the Land (Maver- 
ick/Mute XL/Warner Bros.), due out July 1, 
is not far behind. Can the band give elec- 








tronica the jolt it needs? 

Others have tried and 
failed. The ambient elec- 
tronic group the Orb’s 
newest CD, Orblivion, has 
sold only 65,000 copies in 
the U.S.; recent releases by 
such vaunted acts as the_ 
Future Sound of London? 


and Underworld have’ 
moved fewer than? 
= 60,000—the Spice Girls; 


sold more than that lasté 
5= week. Even the Chemical 
Brothers, after a media? 
push that would make= 
> Madonna blush, has failed: 
to crack Billboard’s Top 10.: 
And what's worse, these CDs have been? 
creatively wanting—the Chemical Broth-* 
ers’ Dig Your Own Hole (Astralwerks) fea- + 
tures a few songs that energetically blend: 
rock and hip-hop, but Public Enemy and 
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thas other plans 


the Beastie Boys did it better in the “80s. 
The Future Sound of London’s Dead Cities 
(Astralwerks) is as exciting as a dead Tam- 
agotchi, and Underworld’s Pearl’s Girl 
(Wax Trax! Records) is only a trifle more 
fun than having a fax machine call you on 
your voice line. 

Some veteran artists sneer at the hype. 
“Tm not a big fan of racist-conspiracy theo- 
ries, but it’s hard not to notice that for the 
last 15 years every R.-and-B., hip-hop and 
dance record has been an electronic 
record,” says U.S. techno pioneer Moby, 
who is white. “Then two white British guys 
[the Chemical Brothers] come along sam- 
pling hip-hop without the lyrics, and 
they’re hailed as avant-garde.” 

Other observers believe the music in- 
dustry, desperate to revive sales, expected 
too much. Says Gary Richards, who heads 
A&M’s techno label 1200: “One company 


tries to sign a band, and another jumps in, | 
and it begins to get out of control.” Al- | 








though lyric-driven tech- 
no songs by White Town 
and Sneaker Pimps have 
got air play, Vinny Es- 
paranza, co-editor of the 
Gavin Report, which 
tracks college-radio-station 



























only a few other tracks on 
the album (Breathe and 
Mindfields) stand out, the 
CD is consistently dy 
namic. The only real mis- 
step is the first track, the 
punchy but unfortunately 


playlists, says, “A lot of the MORCHEEBA titled Smack My Bitch Up 
deejays around now were Howlett says the title isn’t 
brought up on punk and Acoolblendotelectto— ~ literal: let's hope thisisn'ta 
grunge, and are unsure Poe Sone vi apodeme ° trend, given the success of 
how to approach elec- bluesy vocals singer Meredith Brooks’ 


tronic music.” 

The Prodigy’s long-awaited CD is 
supposed to convert the electro 
doubters. Says James Lavelle, head of 
England’s influential Mo’Wax Records: 
“(The Prodigy] is one of those bands that 
do everything right: the right records, 
the right videos, it looks right, it does the 
show right.” Says band member Flint: 
“We're not trying to be faceless and 
thinking that makes us _ interesting. 
We're up-front. We're saying, “Look, if 
you're going to come out and see us, 
we're going to rock you.’ ” 

The Fat of the Land rocks. The already 
released single, Firestarter, has some of the 
rebelliousness of the Sex Pistols and the 
funkiness of good hip-hop; the album’s 
most ambitious track, Climbatize, 
has an orchestral span but main- 
tains a rock immediacy. While 


























song Bitch 

Howlett, the founder and creative core 

of the band, and a native of Chelmsford, 
England, says he received his earliest inspi- 
ration from American hip-hop acts like 
Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five. 
He subsequently submerged himself in 
Britain’s burgeoning hip-hop-influenced, 
Ecstasy-popping rave culture. In 1989 he 
formed a band with Flint, Keith Palmer 
(Maxim) and Leeroy Thornhill, who be- 
came the group’s featured dancer. Their 
early CDs featured soft techno-dance 
tunes. They were hits in England, but they 
sold poorly in the U.S., and the Prodigy’s 
first record label, Elektra, let the band go 
in 1994. “Elektra did not have the balls 
to do anything with the Prod- 
igy,” says Howlett. “They 
didn’t understand us.” 
The Prodigy’s 








sound has since grown edgier, drawing 
from commercially successful rock and 
hard-core hip-hop. Last year the major 
music labels fought a bidding war to sign 
the band. Madonna’s Maverick won with 
a contract worth a reported $5 million. 
When, earlier this year, MTV announced 
its intention to program more electroni- 
ca and started a show, Amp, to promote 
the genre, the Prodigy, thanks to its an- 
themic song, Firestarter, became the 
techno band of the moment. 





HICH IS EXACTLY WHAT 
the band members say 
they don’t want to be. “It’s 
not us,” says Howlett. 
“Techno is maybe some 
stuff that comes out of 
Germany. Being called 
techno basically limits my music. We're 
definitely not techno. We're a hard-dance 
act that incorporates certain elements of 
music we like. This whole electronica 
scene to me is just f crap. We don’t 
need that to come across here.” 

The electronica scene may yet catch 
on. It’s booming in Florida (at least eight 





clubs have popped up in Orlando in the | 


past three years); the sound tracks to the 
movies The Saint, Batman & Robin and 
187 draw on it; major rock acts like U2 


and Smashing Pumpkins are incorporat- | 


ing it into their sound. And there is some 
great electronic music out there. Mor- 
cheeba’s Who Can You Trust? (Discov- 
ery) is a rapturous blend of bluesy vocals 
and electro atmospherics; Carl Craig's 
More Songs about Food and Revolution- 
ary Art (Planet E) is puckishly inventive; 
and The Rebirth of Cool FOUR (4th & 
Broadway) is an excellent compilation of 
electro acts. Later this year new CDs are 
due from two of the best electro acts, 
Goldie and Portishead. 

But for now, all eyes are on the Prodi- 
gy. Later this summer the band will head- 
line Lollapalooza along with Tricky, the 
most innovative electronic musician 
around. “Don’t ever judge us by what you 
read in articles,” 
= says Maxim. “The 
only way you can 
judge us is to 
come to the show 
yourself.” A solid 
sales pitch. The 
Prodigy may be 
pop stars yet. 


geles and David E. 
Thigpen/New York 
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PREACHING THE GOSPEL 





Five years ago, Sinéad O'Connor ripped up a photo of the Pope on TV. Recently, she’s 
been quietly putting her own life back together. A single mother, she’s raising her son 
Jake, 10, and daughter Roisin, 1, and taking college courses about her native Ireland. 
The new, more introspective O'Connor, 30, is now touring the U.S. to promote Gospel 
Oak, her graceful six-song mini-album. She spoke with Time's Christopher John Far- 
ley on the phone from London before the tour began. 


TIME: You were once famously bald. 
Now you've grown your hair out. Why? 
O'Connor: It has to do with growing up. I 
wouldn’t want to say there’s anything 
wrong with [being bald], because I felt 
very feminine. But I guess I was thinking 
if I didn’t have any hair, I wouldn’t have 
any recollection of who I was. That’s not 
why I did it in the first place. But it be- 
came that. And it did become then, after 
years, a thing I would do almost as pun- 


ishment to myself. I wanted to pretend to 
be tough. 


TIME: Why a mini-album? 

O'Connor: I just had a baby, and by the 
time I had written an album, it would 
have been next summer before I could 
[tour]. So I've just put out the songs I’ve 
got so far so I can work this summer. 


TIME: You play the Virgin Mary in Neil 

Jordan’s forthcoming film, Butcher Boy. 
What was that like? 

O'Connor: Wonderful, but very scary be- 


cause I’m not an actor—I’m quite a shy | 


person. But it was a kind of fantasy that 
I’m sure most Catholic girls had at one 
point or another. It’s easy. You just had to 


| stand there and look loving, basically. 











TIME: You've been critical of religion. 
Are you a follower of any faith now? 
O'Connor: I’m interested in all religions, 
and I don’t believe in subscribing to one 
because I believe in order to subscribe to 
one, you've got to shut out all of the oth- 
ers, Particularly, I like Rastafarianism; if 
I was going to be anything, I’d say I was 
that. The people of the Christian church 
teach that God is dead and we can never 
be like God, whereas the Rasta church 
teaches that God is alive and that 
God is in every one of us. 


wv 


TIME: You've said in the past that 
your mother physically abused 
you. Have you come to terms with 
your childhood traumas? 
O'Connor: | always had in mind 
that once | got to 30, I would be 
able to leave it behind. Which is 
partly what J Am Enough for Myself 
{a song on Gospel Oak] is about. 
I'm definitely getting to the stage 
of leaving it behind. I can’t even 
remember quite a lot of it now, 
which is really good. 
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TIME: Are you afraid of repeating 
your mother’s mistakes? 
O'Connor: It’s very scary. I have 
been in therapy for a very long 
time; I go five days a week. I want 
to make sure I never do any of that stuff 
to my children. Because I haven't had a 
role model, I [might] not be what they 
need as a mother, because I wouldn't 
have any f idea what that is. So 
one idea is to go to therapy and get moth- 
ered by someone who teaches me to be a 
mother simply by being that to me. 





TIME: Several years ago, you came close 
to suicide. Are you happier now? 

O'Connor: The basic, one question I was 
asking myself—it wasn’t a question 
really—I was telling myself that I was a 
total piece of s__. The one question I've 
had answered is that, no, I’m not. I'm 
certainly not as emotionally bereft as I 
was then. But I’m sure I have a little pool 
of sadness that needs working on. a 
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in a row, as well.” 
See, choosing a 
pickup doesn’t 
have to be 


) difficult. 
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A Hit from 
AMyth 


In the zany Hercules, 
Disney cartoons return 
to form and formula 


By RICHARD CORLISS 








HE DISNEY FULL-ANIMATED FEATURE 
is the most profitable franchise in 
movies, maybe in the entire enter- 
tainment industry. The pressure to 
keep producing the tiniest variations on a 
winning formula must be severe. So it 
was brave for the Disney artists to try tip- 
toeing away from what worked. Pocahon- 
tas had soaring melodies to match its do- 


gooding intentions; The Hunchback of 


Notre Dame came within two deaths and | 


three cute gargoyles of being the first 
grownup singing-cartoon romantic trag- 
edy. But these two movies also had an al- 
most toxic serioso content. At times they 
got so solemn they could have been 


Broadway musicals in the fashionable | 


I’m-miserable-I’m-a-monster-I’m- 
a-Times-Square-whore-my-ship- i 
is-sinking mode. Songs for suicides. <9 
Hey, guys, welcome back. Her- 9°) 
cules is a happy reminder that the & 
genre was once called musical ! 
comedy. Directors John Musker : 
and Ron Clements (The Little Mer- 
maid, Aladdin) could have gone * 
for a decorous retelling of Greek = 
mythology, but a funny thing hap- § 
pened on the way to decorum. ; 
They decided to give the musical 


form what it has sorely lacked: pin- 37) 


wheeling, knockabout fun. 

Don’t look for this plot in ¢ 
Bulfinch. It’s a shaggy-gods story 
with the requisite Disney theme of 
adolescent self-discovery: a cub be- 
comes a lion; amermaid becomes a ? 
maid; a geek kid becomes a Greek 
god. Hercules (voiced by Tate 3 
Donovan) is your basic mythic hy- ; 
brid—half man, half deity—recast 
as a clumsy teen. Superman-strong 
and Bambi-naive, Herc is an ideal 
foil for wily Meg (a subtle siren, 
wonderfully voiced by Susan 
Egan). She plays Barbara Stanwyck 
to his Eddie Bracken, while a gruff 
satyr (Danny DeVito) acts as Herc’s 


LECTION; THE WALT 


ror TO BOTTOM, EVERETT ce 





SHAGGY-GODS STORY: Herc takes heart from his coach Phil and his steed Pegasus 


mentor and parries the anti-Olympus 
scheming of Hades (James Woods). 
Woods portrays the Lord of the Un- 
derworld as a sour, conniving Hollywood 
agent. He works every meeting, with 
gods, mortals or demons, as if it’s a bored 
crowd in a Vegas lounge (“So is this an 
audience or a mosaic?” he asks after a 
gag bombs). Even his compliments have 
the bite of insults: “You look like the Fate 
worse than death,” he purrs to one of 
three haggish wraiths. And when he 


Domestic gross: $146 million 


ALADDIN 1992 

Domestic gross: $217 million 
Album: 3 million-plus copies sold 
A Whole New World (Menken & 
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blows his smoldering top, it’s like 
Krakatau in orgasm. In character, design 
and performance, Hades has it all. 

This is a bright movie, in both senses 
of the word. The visual style, inspired by 
the pointy illustrations of Gerald Scarfe 
(who served as production designer), 
challenges the eye: blink, and you'll miss 
the sign in the sky indicating that 
Marilyn Monroe isn’t just a star, she’s a 
whole constellation. The script by 
Musker, Clements, Bob Shaw, Donald 
McEnery and Irene Mecchi is rife 
with Oedipus riffs, Achilles spiels, 
Zeus zingers and roman-numeral 
jokes—“Somebody call [X-I-I.” The 
Greeks had a word for it: shtick. 

Composer Alan Menken, on va- 
cation after the operatic Hunchback 
score, hasn’t delved this deeply into 
pop pastiche since his 1982 off- 
Broadway hit, Little Shop of Hor- 
rors. The quintet of Muses, like Lit- 
tle Shop’s black-thrush trio, tells the 
story, doing justice to the jaunty 
R.-and-B. inflections (“and then 
along came Zeus”) of David Zippel’s 
serviceable lyrics. The ballad Go 
the Distance, as pummeled by 
Michael Bolton, is the tune you'll 
hear coming from every radio, mu- 
sic store and elevator this summer. 

The eighth or ninth version of 
anything (except Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies) is likely to seem less fresh 
than the first, and for all its bustle 
Hercules hasn’t quite the wit to 
make one forget Aladdin. But one 
shouldn't look a gift horse in the 
mouth, especially if it’s Pegasus. 
Sixty years after Snow White, Her- 
cules proves that Walt’s art form is 
still sassy and snazzy. a 
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genre (It Happened One Night, The Phil- 
adelphia Story), it was the man (Clark 
Gable, Cary Grant) who caused the 
ruckus. But different tropes for different 


'} ~ 3] folks. And different times. It is theoreti- 

cally O.K. to place a woman in the termi- 

nator role. And Roberts, that realest of 
\ : : 


nice girls, much of the time makes us be- 
lieve that her insanity is temporary. 
But there are too many moments in 
My Best Friend’s Wedding when her fe- 
| rocity reads as near motiveless malignity, 
| especially as it is largely directed at 
Cameron Diaz’s Kimmy, the bride-to-be. 
She’s pert and pretty, smart and spunky- 
not at all someone we wish ill. When our 
sympathies shift to her, the movie sours. 
It is no help either that Ronald Bass ne- 


A romantic comedy 
that doesn’t quite know 
where its heart belongs 


HE’S COOL. A RESTAURANT CRITIC 
who nibbles at life as if it were a du- 
bious meal, Julianne Potter (Julia | “* 
Roberts) has, shall we say, neglect- | ALTAR GIRLS: Roberts and Diaz aren't 
, : F : best friends but rivals for our affection : : oe 
ed her emotional growth. glected to write (or Mulroney was unable 
He’s dim. A good-natured sports- | of desperation, which, in their youthful | to find) a character in Michael. Why all 
writer who actually likes the bad pay and | innocence, they imagine to be 28. Now this fuss over this lox, we keep wondering. 
long road trips, Michael O’Neal (Dermot | that the year is upon them, he suddenly | Director P.J. Hogan (Muriel’s Wedding) 
Mulroney) is one of those guys who be- | announces he is getting married—to an | stages a couple of marvelously giddy mu- 
lieve the unexamined life is the only one | heiress, no less—and she decides to puta sical numbers, and Rupert Everett is ter- 
worth living. stop to that nonsense. rific as the voice of sweet homosexual 
Sometime lovers who have decided Well, all right. Busting up society | reason in the midst of this heterosexual 
to be best friends instead, they once | weddings has always been good comedic hubbub. He—and the songs—probably 
made one of those silly promises no one | sport. We like to see spoiled, if redeem- | belong in a different, better movie. But 
expects to be held to: to marry if nothing | able, brats be embarrassed in front of their | they give this one what edge and clarity 
better turns up before they reach the age | rich friends. In the classics of this sub- | it has. —By Richard Schickel 
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Totally Out of Control 


Sandra Bullock is back in the driver's seat, but 
the seagoing sequel to Speed is still a washout 


HE HUMAN PROPENSITY TO TAMPER 

with a good thing is probably in- 

eluctable. In the movie game it is 

known as the Curse of the Sequel 
Monster. Or, more properly, the Mon- 
ster Sequel. 

The latest, but surely not the last, 
case in point is Speed 2: Cruise Control, 
unworthy successor to the last action 
movie that ran as much on witas it did on 
special effects. That film was in touch, 
however goofily, with some of our every- 
day anxieties—a runaway bus on a 
screwed-up freeway is not entirely be- 
yond our ken. At the very least we can 
imagine being caught in the resulting 
traffic jam. 

But a Caribbean cruise ship, its con- 
trols fritzed by a mad computer genius 
(there’s no other kind in the movies these 
days) and set on a collision course first 
with a loaded oil tanker, then with a re- 








sort island? No, this is not a scenario that 
haunts our sleepless nights. 

What's worse, that ship is packed 
with standard-issue fools, whose func- 
tion is to react badly to all the movie’s 
fires, floods and explosions. In this melee | 


MISDIRECTED: Our heroine steers into trouble again 











it’s hard to develop characters we can get 
behind. Sandra Bullock, of course, is 
back as Annie, but the combination of 
pluck and vulnerability that made her so 
winsome in the Ur-Speed is missing 
here. This time she exists mainly to get 
tied up and abducted by Willem Dafoe, 
an actor who can never quite transcend 
(or enjoy) his inherent weirdness the 
way Dennis Hopper does. Jason Patric 
and his rippling pecs fill in for willowy 
Keanu Reeves as Annie’s protector (and, 
in this case, lover). He’s stalwart and ath- 
letic, but fundamentally uninteresting. 
This is not entirely his 
2 fault. The screenwriters, 
Randall McCormick and 
< Jeff Nathanson, and the di- 
~ rector, Jan de Bont, have no 
interest in providing their 
actors with stuff to act. Their 
job is to keep the whammos 
coming. Our job is to sit 
there, absorb the blows and 
pretend to like their cold 
expertise. With De Bont’s 
quick wit and tense mini- 
malism on the first Speed 
still fresh in mind, that’s 
hard work. —R.S. 
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Cast Up by the Sea 


Three modern-day mariners’ tales that should 
sweep away even the most resolute landlubber 


By JOHN SKOW 
EADING HORRIBILIOUS AC- 
counts of the wet, wide 
and awful while remain- 
ing safe, snug and dry 

may be a bookworm’s naughty 
perversion. Or call it simple 
good sense to do one’s seafaring 
while seated and ashore. At any 
rate, in this boating season arm- 
chair mariners have an unusual- 
ly good selection of chilling wa- 
tery chronicles to keep them 
landlocked. 

The most striking, and 
frightening, is Sebastian Junger’s 
The Perfect Storm (Norton; 227 
pages; $23.95). The somewhat 
peculiar title refers to the disas- 
trous confluence of a large hur- 
ricane and a muscular nor'east- 
er in the fishing grounds off 
New England and Newfound- 
land in 1991. The Andrea Gail, 
a 72-ft. offshore commercial 
swordfish boat, sank with its 
crew of six men in the mon- 
strous confusion of air and water 
that resulted. A small sailboat, the Satori, 
also sank, though its crew was saved, and 
so did a powerful rescue helicopter that 
ran out of fuel, ditched and lost one 
crewman. 

Exactly what happened to the fish- 
ing boat is not known, though the 100- 
ft. waves of what was called the Hal- 
loween Gale were more than enough to 
capsize such a boat or to pitchpole it end 
for end. What happened to the crew is 
clearer, and Junger is grimly precise 
about the mechanics of drowning. 

What gives his narra- 
tion its blood and 
bones, however, is 
the fine, boozy pic- 
ture he sketches of 
the fishermen’s bars 
of Gloucester, Mass., 


DANGEROUS VOYAGE: Junger tells the 
tragic story of fishermen lost in a gale SEI 
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the Grand Banks. They make 
good money, $4,000 or $5,000 
a trip, and buy a lot of drinks. 
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At the Crow’s Nest Inn on the day the | 


sinking was reported, recalls the girl- 
friend of one of the drowned men, “every- 
body was drunk ‘cause that’s what we do, 
just drinkin’ and drinkin’ and cryin’ and 
_ drinkin’ ...” The book’s epigraph, from Sir 
| Walter Se ott, has it right: “Tt’s no fish ye’re 
buying, it’s men’s lives.” 
Less somber, but still a fog-shrouded 
mystery of the sea, is why it is 
hard to love even the 
sleekest boat made of 


Spoeag, @ fiber glass, or sheet 
t We “7 steel, or sprayed ferro- 
- ee concrete. And why, if 


you like boats at all, it 
is hard not to love even 


thé Andrea Gail's Anan gs a squat, stumpy and 
- Abn 7 
home port. For the *00enen Te | probably leaky boat 
younger fishermen the Joe Coom } made of wood. Two ami- 
bars are home and eer = | able new books about the 
family in the short “| perilous beguilement of 
weeks between the GALMER WATERS: Nichols and wood boats are Sea 


monthlong voyages to 





Coomer spin less somber yarns 


Change, by Peter Nichols 
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(Viking; 238 pages; $23.95) and Sailing in 
a Spoonful of Water, by Joe Coomer (Pic- 
ador; 256 pages; $22). 

The first is an alarming account, told 
with remarkable calmness by author 
Nichols, of his single-handed sail from 
Falmouth, England, most of the way, 
but not all the way, to Maine. As Nichols 
puts to sea in dodgy weather, the reader 
in his armchair considers omens (a nec- 
essary and enjoyable preliminary to the 
sport of reading about other people’s 
mad adventures). Nichols is a highly ex- 
perienced professional sailor, and Toad, 
his engineless 27-ft. sloop, is as strong 
and seaworthy as he and his ex-wife, 
whom he calls J., could make it. But now 
the marriage has broken up, and Nichols 
plans to put Toad up for sale. Before he 
does, he takes a farewell voyage. 

Nichols is eloquent on the dangers 
any single-hander faces: sleeplessness, 
storms, illness, and the danger of being 
run down by a freighter highballing at 
22 knots with the radar off. But it is 
Toad, despondent, that commits the 
kind of suicide possible only if your hull 
is made of fitted planks. Its 
10-year-old caulking gives 
way, and slowly, reproach- 
fully, despite days of hard 
pumping, it settles beneath 
the water, 400 miles off 
Bermuda, shortly after its 
master is rescued. 

Joe Coomer is another 
sort of adventurer, a lands- 
man who falls in love with a 
60-year-old, 28-ft. wooden 
motor launch with a short 
mast and a steadying sail. 
Coomer buys the boat for a reasonable 
price, which is much like adopting, for 


| a reasonable price, a child who must 
| shortly be sent to Princeton. He names it 








Yonder (that’s the easy part), learns to 
hoist anchor, percolate about the har- 
bor, and dock again. Also to sail a bit, 
and what to do when the diesel fails: call 
for a tow, then call the diesel wizard, 
then deploy checkbook. After several 
seasons of costly maintenance, Coo- 
mer’s master shipwright assumes a long 
face, reports rot and says the author had 
better decide how much he loves the 
boat. 

A lot, it turns out; enough to fuel the 
writing of a book. The result is a quirky, re- 
laxed account, as much family journal as 
boat biography. Coomer, who’s a novelist 
(Kentucky Love, The Loop), has a sure way 
with words, as when he tells how, a new- 
hatched captain, he held Yonder’s “taut 
wet anchor line in my hand as if it were the 
reins to the planet.” a 
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BRIGHT IDEAS HELP ENSURE 


3 forward to a world of wonders. Of opportunity. A world in which all things seem possible. At 


They're lookil 
Bayer Corporation, we share that vision. Our goal is to create the products that will shape a brighter future for all 


our children. That’s why our Bayer research teams continue to develop ways to make cars safer, longer-lasting and 


And why we're creating superior home insulation materials that save energy and make homes 


BRIGHT FUTURES. 


more comfortable. Bayer crop protectants help ensure an abundant food supply. And many of our healthcare 


more fuel efficient 


products are now working to wipe out some of today’s major diseases. We make over 8,000 products and spend 
billions of dollars in research every year. It’s part of Bayer's commitment to put a world of innovation to work 


for you—now and for generations to come. Because a iter future is something we can all look forward to 
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BEFORE HE CAN RUN, HE HAS TO WALK. BUT BEFORE 
HE CAN WALK AGAIN, SOMEONE’S GOING TO GIVE HIM BACK 


THE CONFIDENCE TO USE HIS LEGS. 
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A Long-Overdue Encore 


In London, a replica of Shakespeare’s Globe puts 
on a show the way it was done in the Bard’s day 


By BARRY HILLENBRAND LONDON 


THE OPENING LINES 
of Henry V have a se- 
ductive charm. Using 
the humble voice of 
the narrator, the play- 
wright cajoles the au- 
dience to suspend 
disbelief. It’s a bit 
much to ask, he ad- 
mits, but might we transform “this un- 
worthy scaffold” of the stage into the 
“vasty fields of France? or may we cram/ 
Within this wooden O the very casques/ 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 
For nearly four centuries, audiences 
have readily joined in this theatrical pre- 
tense. After all, who can refuse Shake- 
speare a favor? 

When those famous lines were spo- 
ken last week at the opening of a new 
London production of Henry V, they 
were more irresistible—and relevant— 
than ever. For they were delivered from 
the stage of London’s new Globe the- 
ater, a remarkable replica of Shake- 
speare’s original “wooden O.” Located 
on the south bank of the Thames only a 
tuppence’s throw from the site of the 
original, the new Globe is relentlessly 
authentic, from its brick plinth founda- 
tion and English oak beams right up to 
its thatched roof, which opens to the sky, 
and maybe the rain, in the center. But 
the Globe is more than just the ultimate 
theme park for Shakespeare fanatics. It 
is also the arena for a fresh and fascinat- 


ing style of Shakespeare performance. 

Much to the chagrin of some tradi- 
tion-minded Brits, the Globe owes its ex- 
istence to an American actor blacklisted 
during the McCarthy era. When Sam 
Wanamaker arrived in London in 1949, 
he was shocked to discover that the only 
acknowledgment of the original Globe 
was a plaque affixed to the front of a brew 
ery. Wanamaker began a long and ardu- 
ous campaign to build a modern equiva- 
lent. When he had finally squeezed 
enough cash from corporations and indi- 
vidual benefactors ($20.5 million), Wana- 
maker and his building team had to strug- 
gle to come up with the right design. 





FOUNDER: Wanamaker, who died in 
1993, views a design model in 1986 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING: The audience 
gets up close at a preview of Winter’s Tale 

Few details about the original Globe 
survive. The extant building contracts 
for the Rose and the Fortune, neighbor- 
ing rival theaters built by Peter Streete, 
the master carpenter who constructed 
the old Globe, were studied for guid- 
ance. The most basic questions were 
troublesome. A group of academics was 
convened in 1992 to settle the controver- 
sy over how many sides the polygon 
structure should have. The scholars vot- 
ed—14 to 6—for 20 sides. 

Workmen used traditional methods 
and materials. “I am proud that the 
general way we constructed the whole 
structure is entirely consistent*with the 
practices of 1595,” says Peter McCurdy, 
the meticulous master carpenter who 
directed the construction project. Still, 
some compromises had to be made. For 
example, goat hair had to be used to give 
body to the plaster because no cow hair 
of the proper—and authentic—length 
could be found. 

Wanamaker died in 1993, too soon to 
see the culmination of his grand crusade. 
He would not have been surprised that 
the Globe’s Henry V and The Winter's 
Tale reveal a brand of Shakespeare differ- 
ent from what is offered in the darkened 
theaters of the modern world. Because 
the 1,000 seats curve around the stage, 
everyone in the audience sees the action 
from a different angle. Often the view is 
blocked by pillars, but the sense of inti- 
macy makes up for any obstructions. No 
audience member is farther than 50 ft. 
from the stage. The 450 groundlings 
standing in the yard often rest their arms 
on the stage’s edge. “I was so close I felt | 
was part of the action,” says Katie Mar- 
shall, 21, a student at the University of 
California at Davis, who stood during a 
performance of The Winter’s Tale. As 


| they did in Elizabethan times, audience 


members tend to join in the proceedings. 
When a French officer in Henry V sug 
gests that “England shall couch down in 
fear and yield,” an English patriot in the 
audience shouted back, “Never!” 

Still, Shakespeare at the Globe is not 
for everyone. Purists are annoyed by the 
distractions during performances: small 
children who sometimes roam the yard; 
vendors who circulate selling wine and 
sandwiches; elderly tourists defeated by 
the hard seats who flee in the middle of an 
act. “This is nothing like the Branagh 
film,” complained a disappointed woman 
from New York City after viewing Henry 
V. But that, of course, is exactly the point 
Seeing Shakespeare at the Globe is not like 
seeing it anywhere else in the world. 








ONE OF THE MILLIONS 
OF PEOPLE WHO COUNT 
oN GTE FOR HELP. 


(Sometimes, even with her math homework.) 











By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


The Not-Very-Long Kiss Goodnight 


Video-store owners in Helsinki may 

want to relegate all GEENA DAVIS’ 

movies to the back shelves again. 

The quirky actress and her Finnish 

husband of four years, action-movie 

director RENNY HARLIN, have been 

separated since April, publicists for \t 

each say. While popular opinion . » ws 
holds that this is because the two 


movies they made together, Cut- 
throat Island and The Long Kiss Good- 


night, were such box-office poison, 
the couple say they intend to keep 
working together. Perhaps they'll 
even take a leaf out of JERRY HALL 
and MICK JAGGER’s book of marital 
adventures. Barely seven months af- 
ter the Texan temptress called on 
Princess Diana’s divorce lawyer for a 
wee spot of legal advice, she’s three 
months pregnant with the couple’s 
fourth child. Jagger, 53, already has 
two grandchildren for his newest off- 
spring to frolic with. 





Vanessa Redgrave 
has also found a 
lost gem. She 
read in a 
Tennessee 


BS Williams 


The only problem 
most people have 


‘s with Wolfgang 


* 
Mozart is that he 
didn’t write 
enough. But 





recently, lowa musicologist biography about an 
David Buch unearthed some unproduced play, Not About 
snippets that were probably Nightingales, bought the 
“written by the maestro rights to it from the estate 
shortly before his death at 36. ; and will co-produce it next 
; The two passages were part year with the Royal National 
of a collaboration with other Theatre. Nightingales deals 





composers on longer operas. with life in a U.S. prison. 
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Is Painless - The Tao of Pow! 

: <= No matter which episode of \ "a. It's not like winning an Oscar, but 

# M°A°S*H you watch, you'll STEVEN SEAGAL has a new line for his ré- 
hear someone complaining about being there. Last week sumé, The action star has become a Bud- 
two of the chief whiners, Major Frank Burns (LARRY dhist and has reportedly given money to 
LINVILLE, left) and Major Charles Emerson Winchester the Tibetan cause. Now he has earned a 
(DAVID OGDEN STIERS, right), along with series creator title for his efforts—tulku, recognition 
LARRY GELBART (middle), went back willingly. They were that he’s a reincarnated lama (that’s the 
invited to Korea by the uso to commemorate the deacti- priest, not the beast). The honor was 
vation of the last M*A°S°H base in Korea, the 43rd Surgi- sawarded by His Holiness Penor Rin- 
cal Hospital, which also happens to be the one on which poche, Supreme Head of the Nyingma 
the book, the movie and the TV show were based. “It was _ lineage and the llth Throneholder of the 
very, very un-Hollywood,” says Gelbart. “The battalion = Palyul monastery. Not all Buddhists are 
band played the theme song and they cased the colors.” “happy about the award. There are accu- 





But where were Klinger and Radar? =sations that tulku titles are being sold. 
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Mike, and the New Golden Age of Sport 


Jordan again reminds us of his greatness and of how lucky we are 


USED TO ENVY GRANTLAND RICE. PART OF MY JEALOUSY HAD 
to do with the desire to write phrases like “Outlined against 
the blue-gray October sky ...” But what I really coveted was 
the athletes Rice covered in the 1920s and ’30s, the so-called 
Golden Age of Sports: Ty Cobb, Jim Thorpe, Bobby Jones, Bill 
Tilden, Babe Ruth, Babe Didrikson, Red Grange, the Brown 
Bomber, the Four Horsemen and the Four Musketeers. 
No longer. Whether or not we know it, and I suspect most 
of us don’t, this is another Golden Age, a 
harmonic convergence of some of the 
greatest athletes in the history of their 
sports. We are watching Tiger Woods on 
the front side of immortality and Wayne 
Gretzky in the last few minutes of his 
game. This season Ken Griffey Jr. may 
hit 60 or more home runs, and Cal Rip- 
ken Jr. will play in his 2,478th straight 
game. Last summer Michael Johnson re- 
minded us of Jesse Owens, Amy van 
Dyken of Eleanor Holm and Kerri Strug 
of Sergeant York. Loathe him or merely 
dislike him, we shake our heads in won- 
der over the crossover talents of Deion 
Sanders. Appreciate ‘em if you got ’em: 
Evander Holyfield, Pete Sampras, Brett 
Favre, Jeff Gordon. Maybe Silver Charm 
lost by three-quarters of a length the 
other day because a Triple Crown would 
have been asking for too much in a time 
when almost every sport can touch gold. 
Then there’s the old, sickly guy with 
the Chicago Bulls. Gratitude for this bounty should not be an 
overnight realization, but the 44 minutes Michael Jordan put 
in the other night against the Utah Jazz crystallize the notion 
that we are blessed. It’s not enough that he plays every game 
triple-teamed by the pressures of age (34), a fifth title and his 
own Airness. Needing a victory last Wednesday in the Delta 
Center, where the Jazz never lose, Jordan stayed on the floor 
despite a debilitating viral infection, rallied the Bulls from 16 
points down and finished with 38 points, including a three- 
pointer with 25 seconds left that gave his team the lead for 
good. “I didn’t even think he was going to be able to put his uni- 
form on,” said teammate Scottie Pippen, who literally had to 
hold Jordan up at the end of the game. “He kept everybody pa- 
tient and just made big shot after big shot. He’s the greatest.” 
Pippen is right. Jordan is the greatest athlete in the history 
of American sports, Muhammad Ali’s nickname to the con- 
trary. If the criterion is dominance in a sport, then Jordan’s 
nine scoring titles is testament enough. If team success is the 





crucial factor, then Jordan’s five championships in seven 
years—thanks to his 39 points in Game 6 on Friday night— 
trumps everyone who wasn’t a Celtic or a Yankee. Jordan’s only 
competition, really, is Ruth. Bobby Mattick, the 86-year-old 
scout for the Toronto Blue Jays, says, “Bill Essick, who signed 
Joe DiMaggio, once told me that nobody was better than Ruth. 
Frankly, I have an easier time imagining Jordan playing in the 
majors than I do Ruth running up and down the floor in the 
N.B.A.” If an athlete is judged by charis- 
ma, then we can ponder Jordan’s mag- 
netism while wearing his sneakers and 
} cologne or ingesting his favorite cereal 
* and energy drink. 

Forget the endorsements, though, 
and the swoosh and the dollar sign. They 
just get in the way, like some beaded 
curtain that keeps us from truly appreci- 
ating what we have. As recently as two 
years ago, the New York Times Maga- 
zine trumpeted the death of sports— 
games called on account of greed, stu- 
pidity and arrogance. “Sports are over,” 
wrote Robert Lipsyte, “because they no 
longer have any moral resonance.” What 
resonates from Jordan’s performance in 
Game 5 was his utter refusal to quit, his 
willingness to let the team climb onto his 
weakened shoulders, his jumper over 
sickness and exhaustion. We sometimes 
chide Jordan for not being a better role 
model, for not speaking out on issues of 

race and exploitation. But that was a pretty good example he 
set the other night. The game wasn’t about Nike or Wheaties or 
Gatorade—though the Bulls’ physician did make a point of 
crediting the energy drink for restoring Michael afterward. It 
was about the team, a team that may in fact dissolve over con- 
tract hassles in the off-season. It was about sport, the essence of 
which Rice captured in his oft-quoted lines: “For when the one 
Great Scorer comes to write against your name,/ He marks—not 
that you won or lost—but how you played the Game.” 

Although Rice’s sentimental writing wouldn’t get past a 
sports editor nowadays, we could still use it every once in a 
while. Instead of those Ail Jordan puns the other day, we might 
have got one of Rice’s verses: 

The flaming heart—cold brain and firm command 
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Of nerve and sinew, blotting out all fears, 

The will to win beyond the final stand, 

These are the factors in each hour of need 
That mark the pathway of the Winning Breed. 
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7m ~~ NIEW EAGLE F1. 


ADRENALINE ON WHEELS. 


This is what you call Serious Freedom. Freedom to sit back and 
enjoy the rush. Freedom that comes from knowing 


you have race-bred dual aquachannels sweeping 





water aside for superb wet traction. And knowing 

that new Eagle F1 comes from the engineers that created 
Formula One and Indy car racing Eagles. Serious traction. 
i Discover it with new Eagle F1. Only from Goodyear. 








® Race-bred dual-aquachannel tread pattern and 
multi-radius cross section. 


@ Exclusive Goodyear AATRAX™ tread compound. 
@ UTQG AA wet-traction rating. 
@ Our quietest ultra-high-performance tire yet. 


Call 1-800-GOODYEAR for a location near you. 
Web site: www.goodyear.com 


GOODSYEAR 
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THE TRUCK 
A TRUE CRAFTSMAN WOULD BUILD. 


Attention to detail, craftsmanship and quality. The Toyota Tacoma 4x2. Designed for those who strive to 
improve upon perfection and build a masterpiece that will stand the test of time. And no one has higher 
standard payload and towing capacities in the class. Add to this an available 190-hp V6, and you simply can’t 
buy a more powerful compact truck. All of this and the peace of mind of owning the best compact pickup 


in Initial Quality.” Toyota Trucks. Always come through. 


G& TOYOTA TACOMA 


I love what you do for me 





